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The difference between the San Jose and | 
‘ther common scale insects is easily noticed | 
when specimens are compared. But many 
growers who have paid little attention to 
scale insects suddenly notice the presence 
of something of the kind on their trees or | 
fruit, and find themselves at a loss to name , 
the pest. It is probably one of the com- | 
paratively harmless scales. But it may be | 
the dreaded San Jose, in which case a hard | 
fight is in prospect. | 

Early discovery is important, as it may | 
then be killed out completely by thorough | 
methods. The illustration, reproduced by | 
courtesy of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, shows the threecommon scale 
insects very distinctly, twice natural size, 
but otherwise just as they appear on the 
small branches. The San Jose scale is ' 
about the sizeof a pin head. It is often first 
noticed on fruit. 

The oyster-shell scale is much larger,longer 
and pointed at one end. The female scurfy | 
scale is also larger than the San Jose and | 
lighter in color. The male is much smaller 
and narrower than thefemale. Another in- 
sect, the “soft scale’? is easily distin- 
guished because soft and easily crusbed, | 
besides being much larger than the San | 
Jose. The San Jose seale is found in at | 
least one hundred towns and cities in Massa- | 
chusetts, according to a statement of Prof. 
Hi. T. Fernald, prepared for the Massachu | 
setts Board of Agriculture. It is also | 
abundant in Connecticut and is found in | 
most of the States and in Canada. 

The lady-bugs or lady-birds are mentioned | 
by Professor Fernald as the principal ene- | 
mies of the pest, and the introduction of | 
colonies of the ‘*twice-stabbed lady-bug ”’ | 
from China by the United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, in the hope that they | 
will prove as destructive to the scale here as | 
in China, is referred to. Treatment for the | 
insect is given at length, this being a rew | 
feature of these articles upon scale insects. 
For nursery stock and small trees fumiga- 
tion with hydrocyanic acid gas is considered 
the most effective method, but it is too ex- 
pensive for use with large trees in orchards. 
Crude petroleum and kerosene oul were used 
ina mechanical emulsion with water, but | 
were less effective than the whale-oil soap. 
A lime, salt and sulphur wash proved the 
best of over a dozen remedies tried at the 
latch Experiment Station, and directions 
are given for its preparation and applica- 
tion. When atree is covered with the scale 
it is hardly worth treating and should be 
destroyed at once. 

The oyster-shell scale young hatch about 
the first of June, and may be destroyed at 
this time by spraying twice with kerosene 
emulsion or Bowker’s Insect Emulsion. 

The young of the scurfy scale also hatch } 
about the first of June, and the best treat- 
ment for them is the same as for the oyster- 
shell scale. Any of the treatments sug- 
gested for the San Jose scale wil also de- 

y the oyster-shell and scurfy scales. 
ies 


Advice on Angora Goats. 


lly two hundred people came to the in- 
formal meeting held in Boston Oct. i4, 
r direction of G. F. Thompson, a spe- 
‘t of the Department of Agriculture. 
| vathering seems to have been arranged 
\ e request of certain Montana goat breed- 
vho had stock to sell, but the interest 
n quickly placed the meeting on a 
i basis. In answer to hundreds of 
ions Mr. Thompson threw considera- 
<hton the merits and weak points of 
ngoras, 
divided his remarks under three 
~the Angora as a brush destroyer, as 
‘e producer and as a meat producer. 
sas the first of these that he was most 
isiastie. The Angora’s natural food is 
iwood. He eats the leaves and peels 
ark, killing existing growth and allow- 
/new brush to get headway. He will 
'y the choicest grass to browse on 
- and briers. He eats the grass only 
there are no busbes to eat.. One man 
tern Maryland has cleared with goats 
indred acres of brush land in two 
- and has set out on it eighteen thou- 
‘pple trees. Everything in the way of 
<rowth and small trees the goat will 
\ving only the hickory. Pine, spruce, 
ch, scrub oak, blackberry and other 
*, up to five or six inches in diameter, 
\ “ eat, peel, trample into theground 
‘il out, 
\o the fleece, Mr. Thompson said em- 
‘cally that this was “‘no Belgian hare 
1." There is a constant market for the 
Movair, The head of the Sanford mills 
tol him yesterday that he was just back 
from Constantinople where he had bought 
mes pounds of mohair, and he hoped 
.'* (ine would come when he could buy 
‘tail at home. Yet the speaker made it 
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plain that he did not believe mohair was 


‘‘easy wealth from bushes.” The average 
good goat will shear about four pounds 
of mohair a year, which will bring 
thirty-two cents a pound at present 
prices. Some goats will produce as much 
as ten or twelve pounds. Some mohair 
will fetch forty-five cents. On the 
other hand, some goats will produce 
only one pound, worth not more than eigh- 
teen cents. It depends on the standard of 
the flock. A little mohair—a very little— 
is worth up to $1 or $3a pound, but it is 
very rare. In the million pounds handled 
by the Sanford mills last year not more 
thap fifty pounds of the $1 quality were 
found, and the extra price did not pay for 
the sorting. In general, the fleece of a good 
goat fetches about the same money as the 
fleece of a good sheep. The price is higher 
than formerly, because the mohair is being 
bettered in quality through up-breeding ; 
and the advancement of the standard of 
goats has also doubled the weight of the 


cient so it will begin to ‘codgalate... Before 
it curdles it should be cooled below 16° F., 
or the curd will be dry and chippy, which 
will increase the liability of white specks in 
the butter. It should ‘not be allowed to 
whey off before using unless it has been 
ripened at 60° or below. I have.been a little 


careful in pasteurizing not'to heat good milk 


or cream above 155°; if I go higher it is 
apt to give a cooked flavor to. the butter, 
though if I were trying to rid milk of.an 


onion or turnip flavor, I would veuture a. 


little higher. I have done this when the 


cows have eaten turnips or wild onions, | 


and taken the bad flavor all out sono one 
could detect it:. I thoroughly. believe in 
pasteurizing cream, and then use a good 
starter made‘from some pure’ culture, of 
which there are several different kinds, in 
both liquid and powder form, on the mar- 
ket, though I do not always practice this 
method. Our milk comes in very good con- 
dition, and I have had good luck without 





pasteurizing. ; 





the United states. They are shut up in 
crate coops under cover and fed from a 
trough in front of the coops for twenty-four 
days on'a thin mash of finely ground meal 
and sour milk, and during the last ten days 
a pound.of tallow to seventy fowls. Grit 
and w are supplied. The -feeding ma- 
chine is not now used, as it was found that 
the birds would fatten nearly as fast with- 
out. ~).. ; 
ng has been done ‘in’ the line of 
artificial*poultry fattening in Chicago and 
Kansas. City, where the great .meat-packing 
firms have conducted such operations on a 
large seale in much the same way as in 
Canada. Feeding machines are used to 
some extent, but are not réquired in order 
to produd’ good results. The specially fat- 
tened poultry retails even in Western mar- 
kets at agreat advance in price over that of 
common poultry. 
American consumers are willing to pay the 
highest prices in the world for choice meat 


| foods. If luxurious people in Paris or 





plow can be used to good advantage. 

Out of five different makes of disk plows 
tested on our farm the present season but 
one was considered desirable, and after 
using it in turning our one hundred acres, 
we have very few points tu suggest in the 
way of adding improvements. 

Indiana. W. W. STEVENS. 
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A Yankee Bee Farmer in Cuba. 

I left Vermont, Oct. 1, 1901, with 280 
swarms of bees and the balance of the car 
loaded with bee supplies. I landed them at 
Havana, then took them some forty miles 
by rgil to Batabano, and from there by 
steamer some sixty miles tou Nueva Gerona. 
The cost of transportation, fees and inci- 
dental expenses from the steamer’s wharf 
at Havana to the Isle of Pines was more 
than the entire freights, etc., both by rail 
and water the other 1700 miles of the trip, 
and neither bees nor bee-hives were duti- 
able. 

It may interest other beekeepers to know 
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MONEY MAKERS ON THE FARM. 





average fleece in the last three or four years. | Some use buttermilk for a starter and 
As a meat producer the Angora is ‘not | have good success. This isn’t very good 
worth considering, if he is being kept for | practice unless the cream has been pasteur- 


his fleece. One cannot eat his cake and 
have it, too. It may be said, however, that 
the flesh of the kid, under one year of age, 


could detect the difference. As a matter of 
fact, there is much kid meat sold as lamb in 
city markets; while the great packers of 
Kansas City and Chicago make no secret of 
the fact that they buy Angora meat fora 
cent a pound less than the mutton they sell 
under the same mutton brand. The two 
meats simply cannot be told apart by the 
great majority of people. 

Some of those present had large areas of 
brush land which they proposed to reclaim 
through goats. Mr. Thompson advised 
stocking with three to five goats to the acre. 
They would clear it for nothing and board 
themselves. Good breeding stock would cost 
$10 to $15 each. He thought the presence 
of laurel would do no harm, as they would 
eat only alittle of anything at a time. Con- 
fined in small pastures there would be more 
danger of laurel poisoning. Mr. Thompson 
declared himself much impressed with the 
interest shown in Angoras throughout New 
England. 


a 
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Making and Using a Starter. 


The object of a starter in cream-ripening 
is to aid in the development of a desirable 
flavor, and to crowd out the undesirable 
germs. This I think to be very good prac- 
tice. It also gives a better and firmer body 
to the butter. Asa_rule, I like to ripen itat 
as low a temperature as possible, and have 
the proper germs develop. 

Sometimes, in order to get cream ripe ina 
given time, one is obliged to’ warm it up 
more than is good for the butter, but witha 
starter this isavoided. — ' 

To make a starter one must use great 
care, or he will be worse off than if -he had 
not used it. My rule is this: Select some 
good skimmilk, skimmilk is better than 
whole milk,as you can get rid of the fat, 
which is no use in the starter, and also clar- 
ify the milk by putting it through the sep- 
arator. Then pasteurize by heating ‘about 
155° F., and holding for twenty minutes or a 
half-hour is better; then cool as quickly as 
possible to about 70° F., cover up and set 
away toripen. In twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours this will have developed acid suffi- 





ized, then it should be changed after a few 


| days and a new starter prepared.—Edwin 
| L. Child, Cornish, N. H. 

is as luscious as that of the best Shrupshire | 
‘lamb. It is entirely free from the goat 
odor. If a hotel served it as lamb, few! 





=> . 
Special Poultry Fattening. 


Comparatively little has been done in this 
country toward development of trade in 
altificially fattened poultry. In Europe the 
business is long established and important, 
haying become the main agricultural in- 
dustry of whole sections. 

Our Canadian neighbors have made a 
good star’, with every prospect of building 
up a great export demand and a good home 
market. In 1896 the value of tbe chickens 
that were shipped to Great Britain was 
$18,992 ; last year the value of the chickens 
exported had increased to $38,017. The 
price that chickens vring in Great Britain 
is from fourteen to sixteen cents a pound. 
The cost of sending them there is one cent 
a pound from Montreal. The Canadian 
home trade in fattened chickens has also 
made substantial growth, and profitable 
prices were paid for first-class stock. It 
was said that last August a Montreal prod- 
uce merchant gave the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a guarantee that he 
would bay five hundred thousand pounds of 
fattened chickens, and agree to pay not 
less than ten cents a pound for each lot. 
This guarantee had been carried out, 
and the fattened chickens had made such a 
favorable impression in Montreal that the 
produce merchant had increased his price to 
twelve cents a pound, and has stated to the 
department that he would buy any quantity 
of first-class fattened chickens for twelve 
cents a pound. He also offered the depart- 
ment twelve cents a pound for three tons 
of fattened chickens held in cold storage in 
Montreal. Still later the price paid at 
Montreal rose to fourteen cents. This 
price is for large lots and for chickens 
plucked but not drawn, which means the 
same at twenty-two cents if drawn and 
headed, as some markets demanded. 

The increase in price shows how rapidly 
the public taste developed to appreciate the 
improved quality of specially-fed poultry. 
The meat is much whiter, more juicy and 
tender than common poultry. The new 
business was developed by the Dominion 
experiment stations, but is now partly in 
private hands. Common farm chickens are 
bovght at going prices, which are lower in 





London will pay fifty cents a pound for | that of these 280 swarms I lost only seven in 
choice poultry skillfully fattened and at- | transit, most of the seven from beii.g smoth 


tractively shaped and finished, there is | 
| loaded from the Ward Line steamer. But 


every reason to be sure that the same class 


ered in the hold of the boat when being un- 


of trade can be develoved in American | each swarm lost nearly one-third of their 
cities. This line of work has been neglected | bees, which loss, I think, would not have 


by irost of the experiment stations. Great 
poultry raising sections like eastern New 
‘ngland, New York and New Jersey, or 
some of the Prairie States, need special! in- 
struction in this partly undeveloped branch 
of the industry, ‘There will be good profits 
for poultrymen who develop and supply a 
demand for the very choicest grades of a 
specially prepared product. 
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Special Uses of the Disk Plows. 


Ap implement that is fast coming into 
general use in this part of the country ig 
the disk plow. For the past twelve years 
plow manufacturers have been developing 
this implement, until now under certain 
conditions of soil it is superior to any other 
form of plow. 

We have been testing them in plowing for 
wheat this fall and have concluded that 
they are indispensable in our farming. The 
points in which they excel the common 
moula-board or turning-plane are as follows: 
They will plow ground, no matter how dry 
and hard it is—will do the work when it is 
impossible to use the turning plow. They 
pulverize the soil much better than other 
plows; the draught is lighter and the same 
team will turn more land in a given time. 
The disks cat all grass and weeds they 
come in contact with and put them down in 
the furrow out of sight. 

These plows are suitable for turning any 
kind of grain stubbleor clover sod and hard 
pasture fields where there is no tough sod, 
such as blue grass or timothy. They tear 
such sod all to pieces and leave it in an 
unsightly condition, so that it is almost im- 
possible to work the land down and make 
a good seedbed. They do not work well on 
wet land, and hence cannot be recommended 
for very early spring plowing. 

With a two-gang disk, turning twenty-four 


‘| inches, four horses and one man will turn 


four acres per day, and the draught is light 
cons dering the work thatisdone. There is 
much less friction in operating the disk 
plow than.there is in the turning plow, 
hence the lighter draught. For a farm where 
there-is but one two-horse or mule team 
used, a plow with one disk should be pur- 





; been nearly as large if they had; been _per- 


mitted to fly near Havana as I wished. The 
bees were confined to their hives fourteen 
days. I took down thirty-two swarms in 
December, 1900, and with very little dwin- 
dling. ‘They were not strong enough, how- 
ever, either time to take advantage of the 
winter honey flow and produce any surplus. 

A year of care must be given them before 
realizing an income from them. I do not 
consider it advisable to ship full swarms to 
Cuba. If I were to undertake another 
venture there I should ship hives, ete., in 
the flats, and buy swarms there and start 
nucleus colonies, allowing them to increase 
tofull swarms in the first year’s time. By 
that time I would have leisure enough to 
get all supplies ready for the first honey 
harvest. 

I found honey in Cuba that was nice and 
white, and but little inferior to our North- 
ern clover honey, but common grades are 
rather strong. Comb honey has been but 
little produced there, as nearly every one 
extracts instead. H. D. Davis. 

Vermont. 





Cranberry Culture. 
I 


From. a bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture we learn 
that the cranberry is native to a narrow 
belt along the Atlantic coast from Maine to 
New Jersey, and in certain areas along the 
Alleghany mountains from southern Penn- 
sylyania to North Carolina, and in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Naturally 
those localities have been the most success- 
ful in growing it as a commercial crop, al- 
though it has been introduced into other 
sections, and is being profitably grown 
there. Indiana had seventy acres in this 
crop, and New York 113 in 1890, and since 
that time they have increased their areas, 
and it is grown in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, both the Dakota States, and near 
the Pacific coust in Oregon and Washington, 
as well as in New England. 

Naturally Massachusetts is pre-eminent 
having begun the planting probably between 
1800 and 1818. By the census report of 1900 
there were 5128 acres devoted to. cranberries 


chased. Where there -is considerable fall | in this State, with a yield of 598,906 bushels 
or summer plowing done for grain, the disk an average of 117 bushels per acre. New 


! 
Jersey has a larger acreage of 8356 acres, 


but their yield is not so large, being only 
280,321 bushels, or twenty-nine bushels per 
acre. Wisconsin has 5821 acres, but the 
total crop reported was but 111,098 bushels, 
or nineteen bushels to the acre. It is possi- 
ble that some of the aeres reported have 
not reached full bearing yet, but it seems 
strange that Oregon with only six acres 
should report 712 bushels, or nearly 117 
bushels per acre. Michigan with 150 acres 
reports 3844 bushels, and New York has 
only 113 acres, but produces 10,877 bushels, 
ranking third inthe product per acre, with 
ninety-six bushels. Other States have from 
one acre up to three hundred, and the yield 
is from seventeen bushels an acre in Maine 
to sixty-two in Indiana. 

There are two species of the cranberry 
found growing wild in the natural vogs, one 
the little cranberry, which is also found 
in Europe, having stems but about a foot 
lung and berries one-fourth to one- 
third of an inch in diameter, and. the 
other having stems from one to four 
feet long and berries from one-third to one 
inchlong. ‘! his is the true American cran- 
berry, not found in other couutries, and it 
is the one generally selected for cultivation, 
though in eertain locations have been found 
those which so vary in size, form and color 
as to merit and receive the names of distinct 
varieties of the same species. 

Botanically this berry is classed with the 
blueberries and huckleberries, but these 
last have not yet been much improved or 
even very fairly tested under cultivation, 
though experiments have been made that 
lead us to hope that they may becomea 
feature yet in the cultivation of lands where 
they seem to grow well in a wild state. 

More than almost any other of our small 
fruits the cranberry seems to depend upon 
having a congenial soil, the best being that 
which is of a peaty or alluvial nature, lo- 
eated in the Northern latitudes, or at 
high altitude, where there is a supply of 
sand easily accessible. The water level 
should be but a few inches below the sur- 
face of the soil, not more than eight or ten 
inches, especially during the first three 
years after planting, and this level should 
be constantly maintained through the grow- 
ing season, and where it is necessary to pro- 
tect it from insects and frosts there should 
be-dikes or dams that will allow it to be 
flooded eighteen inches or two feet deep 

from November to May. 

The first process in preparing a bog or 
meadow for the vines is to eradicate all 
bushes and tree growth. After this the 
surface vegetation should be removed. This 

| is called “‘ turfing,”’ the cutting being deep 

| enough to remove the crowns and roots of 

all plants which would prove troublesome 
| weeds in the cranberry patch. When this 
| turf has been removed the surface should 

be graded so as to be practically level, that 
| the water may be at the same depth below 
| the roots ef the plants while the berries are 
| growing, and at the same depth over them 
| when the flooding is done. This last makes 
| necessary banks around it to hold the water 
hen desired. Ditches to remove the water 
| from springs and the surface water in the 
| wet seasons are also necessary. 

After this work is done, cultivate the sur- 
face very thoroughly to destroy all weeds 
or other vegetation, and then make it com- 
pact again. It is now ready for the ‘*sand- 
ing,”’ and this isto give it a surface coat of 
three or four inches deep of sand free from 
clay and from all weed seeds. In some sec- 
tions this sand is carted for miles, but on 
Cape Cod the borders of the bogs are usu- 
ally made up of sand blown in from the 
ocean. Their bogs are so soft that the sand 
is usually put on entirely by hand labor, 
being moved in wheelbarrows run upon 
plank tracks temporarily laid from the sand 
bank to the points where it is needed. The 
profit of the bog in the future depends much 
upon the thoroughness with which this 
work is done. 

While the cranberry grows readily from 
the seeds if they are planted immediately 
after being taken from the pulp of the fruit, 
this is seldom done excepting from a desire 
to propagate new varieties, and is done in 
boxes or flats filled with fibrous peat in 
which has been mixed sand enough to pre- 
vent dumping off and to give sufficient drain- 
age. Sow the seed :upon this, then sprinkle 
with clean sand about one-fourth of an inch 
deep and keep this at a temperature of from 
60° to 70° F. and keep the soil moist, which 
is best done by placing panes of glass over 
the boxes. 

Tbe commercial grower usually estab- 
lishes his new meadows by planting cut 
tings or shoots ten to fifteen inches long 
These are generally obtained .by mowing a 
portion of a meadow where the plants are 
vigorous and the fruit of desirable variety. 
The vines are separated into bunches of 
eight to fifteen stems, and the meadow being 
marked off by lines 18x18, ur 9x19 inches 
apart, the cuttings are forced into the sand 
at the intersection of these lines. This is 
done with a broad, thin, wedge-shaped 
dibble, the blade being placed against 
the middle of the bunch of cuttings, so 
as to double them on themselves. and 
thrust them firmly through the sand 
into the soil beneath. Some have started 
new meadows by running the vines 
through a hay or straw cutter, having 
them in pieces about an inch long, which 
are sown in rows or broadcast upon the 
sand, but this lazy man’s method is not to 
be recommended, as it often fails and seldom 
secures as even a stand as the other plan. 
The cuttings should be taken from the 
meadow in well-ventilated boxes or barrels 
and used as soon as possible, but drying in 
well-ventilated receptacles does not injure 
them as much as would the heating without 
ventilation. The planting is usually done 
about the first of June, as the bearing 
meadows from which the cuttings are ob- 
tained are usually flooded until the middle 














of May to protect them from frosts. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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Some Barn Improvements. 


We are having avery favorable autumn 
thus far, fairly warm anddry. But we may 
expect a change in weather at any time, ad- 
monishirg us that winter is at hand, and 
that it behooves the careful, up-to-dat 
farmer to be getting in readiness. 

It is much more convenient and comfort- 
able attending to this kind of work before 
the cold, stormy days come on, and it is 
always a relief at such times to know that 
the stock can be safely housed and properly 
eared for. ‘There is always something 
that needs attention about the building at 
this time of year. 

‘The farmer needs to spend much time at 
the barns during the winter, or for nearly 
one-half the year in caring for his stock. 
This being the case, the buildings should be 
arranged, so far as possible, for conven- 
ience and the saving of labor in this work, 
as also for comfort and well-being of the 
animals that are compelled to remain in the 
stables for so long a period. 

A little calculation in planning or making 
changes where necessary will save the 
farmer or care-taker many steps each day in 
his work, as well as in some cases to render 
it more easily and quickly performed, items 
that will amount toa good deal during the 
long winter season. The stables should be 
capacious, large enough to allow plenty of 
room for all of the animals, and with a floor 
adapted to the sizeof each. There should 
also be plenty of light, as this is particularly 
an advantage tothe stock as well as to the 
one who cares for it. A low, dark, ill-ven- 
tilated stable is something to be avoided and 
provided against. 

a stable should be made warm enough for 
the comfort of the animals housed, but 
should not beclose and ill-smelling. This 
ean be provided against by proper venti- 
lation. Particularly is this necessary where 
the manure is kept in the stables. This is 
perhaps not the best plan, yet it is one that 
on many farms is largely practiced. Venti- 
lating shafts should ruu from near the floor 
up through the roof. 

This will help very much in removing 
the bad air. Then if farmers would remove 
the manure often instead of allowing it to 
remain for a month or more, a further ad- 
vantage would be secured. 

Poor wooden floors, allowing the liquid to 
pass through, saturating the ground under- 
neath, are a source of much annoyance and 
trouble. There should be good tight floors. 
If these cannot be made of wood, or if wood 
is expensive, then the better way is to sub- 
stitute cement floors. These are not much 
more expensive than good planks, and if 
rightly constructed will be durable and free 
from many of the defects of wood. From 
personal experience I would substitute 
cement floors for wood as fast-as a change is 
needed. E. R. Tow er. 

Franklin County, Vt. 








Milk Shippers in Earnest. 


@ The present temporary agreement be- 
tween milk producers and contractors is not 
giving satisfaction. As described in our 
milk article of last week the contractors are 
arranging the reckoning of the surplus milk 
in such a way that they throw all risk and 
loss on the shippers. The contractors, be- 
sides the conceded deduction of two cents 
per can for surplus, also deduct from indi- 
vidual shippers who exceed the standard of 
production. The more milk is sh'pped the 
more is deducted from the total returns. 
Nobody except the contractors knows how 
much is shipped or how much, if any, actu- 
ally remains unsold and is used for butter 
making. The whole surplus feature of jthe 
contract is very loosely arranged, with the 
‘advantage all on the contractors’ side. 

Regarding the interview with Governor 
Bachelder of New Hampshire, published 
last week, a prominent New Hampshire 
milk shipper and official of the producers 
union writes as follows, in the way of fur- 
ther explanation and comment: 

‘* When we abolished the old surplus 
clause in the contract, the contractors said 
to us: ‘lf we must pay you full price for all 
the milk you ship, you must send us a com- 
paratively even quantity, as the market does 
not vary toany considerable extent.’ Conse- 
quently, we allowed in the contract, briefly 
this: If a producer sends more than double 
or less than one-half what he has in a pre- 
ceeding month (and that in Hood’s territory 
means for the six summer or the six winter 
months at a time), he shall take butter 
yalue for such under production or for 
such excess. To illustrate: If I ship ten 
eans per day in June, I can go to twenty 
cans per day in August and get full price. 
But if I go to twenty-four 1 am four cans 
high, and I take butter price, which this 
year, on Boston basis, was about sixty per 
ent. of full milk price, and the clause oper- 
ates the same if I ship less than half. 
Governor Bachelder must have received 
the card sent out by the contractors 
the first of April, which had on it the agree- 
ment made by the Milk Producers Union 
and the contractors, and he knew what to 
expect. I see by the interview that he pro- 
duces about $1200 worth per year, or an 
average of $100 per month, but for the month 
of August he went down to $17.75, conse- 
quently he got ‘ bit.” The even producer is 
happy and the other fellow ‘hollers.’ It 
appears they made no exception in the 
governor’s case, but gave him the same 
medicine that the small farmer gets. 
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The City Man and the Calf. 


We bought a little place of forty acres, a 
convenient little house and a small barn. 
Our family at the outset consisted of my- 
self, my wife, my daughter Nellie, aged 
eighteen; my son Robert, aged fifteen; one 
horse, Billy, of uncertain age, and two 
cows, Molly and Betty, the number of 
whose years I never cared to inquire. 

As I said before, I kad no doubt of my 
ability to run the farm. As a matter of 
fact, though, for the first year that farm 
ran me, It ran me into debt, too, but the 
next year it ran me out of it, and now I can 
afford to look back and laugh at my expe- 
riences, for 1 can see myself as my neigh- 
bors saw me at that time. 

I had figured out an extravagant profit to 
be made trom those two cows. In my cal- 
salation, however, I had assumed that they 
would give milk all the year round. Con- 
sequently, my estimates were somewhat 
broken up when Molly went dry, and a 
little later presented me an addition to our 
family. 

That calf was indeed a problem. I left 
him with his mother for two weeks, but I 
begrudged him every swallow of milk that 
went down his greedy throat. But I didn’t 
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know what to do with him. I decided at 
the end of two weeks, however, that the 
troublesome youngster was old enough to 
take his meals from a pall, and I set a 
tempting display of lacteal fluid, in which 
was a liberal supply of bran, before him. 
He looked at it, sniffed, looked at me and 
backed away. I caught him by his two 
long ears and pulled him up to the pail 
again. As soon as I released him he began 
another retreat. I reached for him again, 
but he made a sudden shift sideways and 1 
came down on my hands and knees with 
one arm up to the elbow in the pail of milk. 

Then I arose in my wrath and seized that 
calf. I placed my hand on his head and 
pushed his nose into the milk up to the 
eyes. But he wouldn’t drink. When I 
feared he was about to smother, I released 
his head, which came up dripping and 
white, the thick cream forming a fascinat- 
ing semi-circle just under the reproachful 
eyes, which he lifted up to mine, while he 
gave vent to a long and vigorous verbal 
remonstrance. 

At this critlcal juncture there appeared 
upon the scene my son Robert, and that 
young hopeful had in his hand a piece of 
old garden hose about ten feet long. ‘I'll 
tell you how to make that calf drink, dad,” 
he said. ‘‘ Just :make a siphon with this 
hose and put one end in the animal’s mouth 
and the other end in the milk pail.”’ 

‘‘ My boy,”’ I said, “‘you are certainly a 
chip off the old block, fcr you are a 
genius.”’ 

We put the pail of milk on the stairs lead- 
ing to the hayloft and Bobbie held the hose 
while I caught his calfship. 

I got behind and shoved the refactory 
beast to the foot of the stairs, and after con- 
siderable labor inserted the hose. 

The milky stream began to flow. The 
calf began to gasp and his eyes rolled until 
they looked like two glass agater. He tried 
to bolt, but I held him fast. 

The milk trickled out the corners of his 
mouth and ran down to the floor. But the 
obstinate animal wouldn’t swallow. He 
choked and gasped, but wouldn’t let a drop 
go down his throat, I hadjust determined 
to push the hose down into his stomach 
when something happened. The calf closed 
his teeth on that hose and suddenly lay 
down. Robert was not prepared for that 
move. The pailof milk came over in an- 
swer to the pull on the hose, and I found 
myseli a moment later emerging from a 
most unexpected shower bath in sticky, 
bran-thickened milk. 

It was aggravating, I must admit, and 
I am afraid that only the presence of Rob- 
ert prevented the use of some rather strong 
language. 

A moment later, however, a rotund face 
appeared in the barn door, and a hearty 
voice inquired, ‘* Any calves to sett?” 
Well, didn’t that question fall pleasantly on 
my ears! I certainly had one calf that I 
would be only too glad tosell. 1 had almost 
reached a state of mind when I would have 
given the animal away. 

** You can have this one,’’ I exclaimed, 
breathless, as I wiped the cream out of my 
whiskers. 

** How old is he,”’ was the next inquiry. 

** Oh, old enough for veal,’ I answered. 

** All right,’’ the visitor said, a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘* I’ll give you $6 for him.”’ 

** The beast is yours,’’ I responded, with 
fervor, and it was with a sigh of relief that 
I saw him disappearing down the driveway, 
the unfortunate captive bawling a lusty 
protest against the separation from the com- 
missary department with which he had be- 
come so familiar. 

It was som» time later that I saw a neigh- 
bor teach a calf to drink by thrusting his 
fingers, moistened with the milk, into the 
sides of the animal’s mouth and in that way 
gradually induce him to take nourishment. 
A little while after that I tried the sanie 
plan, but not very successfully, and it was 
fully a year before I learned that if you 
allow a calf to get good and hungry itisa 
very simple matter to teach him to drink. I 
had been foolish enough to think that a calf 
had sufficient brains to acquire the habit by 
an intellectual process.—Small Farmer. 
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Butter and Cheese in Ample Supply. 

The market is steadily recovering from 

the weak tone caused by receipts abnor- 
mally heavy for the season. Shipments are 
falling off, {and this tendency may be ex- 
pected to continue with the decline in con- 
dition of fall pasturage. Receipts, how- 
ever, are still much larger than at this time 
last year. Demand is good and can easily 
take care of a moderate increase over last 
year. in case of a milk war with the Bos- 
ton contractors, much of the milk now 
shipped whole would, for a time, go to the 
creameries, thus increasing the output of 
butter. Choice creamery butter in assorted 
sizes sells readily at 22 cents, with sales re- 
ported at 224 cents. Western in ash tubs 
quotes about one-half cent below market. 
The firm position of extra grades has di- 
rected more attention to firsts, which are 
selling well at 194 to 204 cents. Fine Ver- 
mont and New York dairy is in light sup- 
ply and selling at about the price of cream- 
ery firsts. Box and print goods are in brisk 
demand, with 23 cents the top price for 
creamery and 22 cents for extra dairy. 
+ The New York butter market has been 
laboring under heavy receipts, and the up- 
ward tendency of prices was checked tem- 
porarily. But quotations maintain their re- 
cent advance and the tone of the market is 
firm. Low grades sell slowly. Some 
stock from storage ranges at 21 to 214 cents 
for choice quality. Unless the rising tend- 
ency continues, the holders of cold storage 
stand a poor chance of profit. It is esti- 
mated that there are one hundred thousand 
more packages of butter in storage at New 
York and vicinity than at this time last 
year, and more was put in a few weeks ago 
when the market was 20 cents. The butter 
put away in June will mostly cost 244 cents 
when brought out. 

Holders of factory butter, packing stock, 
and the like, are having a dull and anxious 
time. For over two months the price of 
renovated butter has not budged on the 
New York market, and outside of the little 
which is going abroad, there is no trade in 
this stock. A large number of manufact- 
urers are loaded with packing stock, which 
costs a good round sum to go in the coolers, 
and it can only be used for renovated but- 
ter, unless it is sold direct to the bakers in 
its original condition. A large firm in New 
York, who has some of this packing stock, 
says thatit is selling it out direct and not 
trying to make it into renovated butter. 
The holdings of packing stock in Chicago 
are very large, and the big packers have 
also a large stock put away at high prices. 

The cheese market has been working 
down slowly and appears to have toucked 
bottom, holders mostly refusing to sell at 
lowest quotations. Supplies are large, and 
no special price improvement can be expect- 
ed so long as arrivals continue at the pres 
ent amount Demand is rather slow at both 
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further decline, if any, so far as possible. 
Large full cream cheese is in quite moderate 
supply, but demand is light from home- 
trade dealers, while exporters have very 
little ercouragement from the other side, 
andare showing very little interest. Skims 
are generally quiet, and while finest lots are 
held about steady, all the under grades con- 
tinue weak and unse.tled, with prives 
largely subject to negotiation between buy- 
ers and sellers. 

During the eight months ended Aug. 31 
1903, there were imported into the United 
States 13,497,581 pounds of cheese, valued at 
$2,099,259. The exports during the same 
period were only 13,194,650 pounds, with a 
value of $1,597,026. The amount of imports 
tends to show that American makers have 
quite a field for developing the manufacture 
of fancy cheese of the various special kinds 
now bought in other countries. 
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The Provision Trade. 


Pork meats have been slowly working 
downward in price. Shipments have been 
only mcderate, and the decline is apparently 
owing to the prospect of fairly cheap grain 
for feeding and to the efforts of speculators. 
During the week fewer hogs than usual 
were killed for Boston market. . The total 
was twenty thousand; preceding week, 
twenty-three thousand; same week last 
year, 23,800. The export demand has also 
been smaller, the total value by Boston 
packers having been about $120,000; pre- 
ceeding week, $125,000; same week a year 
ago, $190,000. 

There is only a moderate number of hogs 
being marketed. Total Western packing 
265,000, compared with 305,000 the preceding 
week and 265,000 two weeks ago, accord- 
ing to the Cincinnati Price Current. For 
corresponding time last year the number 
was 310,000 and two years ago 390,000. 
From March 1 the total is 11,960,000, against 
11,155,000 a year ago—an increase of 805,000. 
Prices are further reduced, closing for 
prominent markets at an average of $5.60 
per hundred pounds, compared with $5.70 a 
week ago, $5.95 two weeks ago, $6.95 a 
year ago and $6.15 two years ago. 

Beef has been in active demand and 
prices firm. Shipments for Boston markets 
have been large. The total was 176 cars for 
Boston and fifty-four cars for export, a 
total of 230 cars; preceding week 195 cars 
for Boston and seventy-three cars for ex- 
port. a total of 268 cars; same week a year 
ago 137 cars for Boston and sixty ears for 
export, a total of 179 cars. 
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The Hay Trade. 


The hay markets have varied in different 
sections, owing to temporary shortage 
caused by storms and interference in rail- 
way traffic. The price at New York moved 
up sharply, but the buyers are not eager at 
the advance, and have been holding off for 
better supplies. At Boston there is plenty 
of hay, mostly low grade, and prices hold 
about as last quoted. 

Some buyers in Michigan, in Canada, and 
other hay-growing sections are reported 
buying and holding for an advance, but it is 
hard to see how much improvement can be 
expected in view of the abundant crops 
everywhere. The strong point is the fact 
that most of the crop is low grade, not so 
good as was at one time believed, and the 
situation of choice grades is, therefore, com- 
paratively secure. 

The followng table shows the highest 
prices for hay as quoted for the Hay Trade 
Journal in the markets mentioned at this 
date: Boston $18.50, New York $19, Brook- 
lyn $19, Jersey City $19, Philadelphia $16, 
Pittsburg $14.50, Minneapolis $11.50, Balti- 
more $15, Chicago $13.50, Richmond $14.50, 
Cincinnati $13.50, Nashville $14, Kansas 
City $10, St. Louis $12, Montreal $10.50, 
Memphis $13.50, New Orleans $15.50, Buffalo 
$14.50, Louisville $13.50, Washington $15.50. 
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Fruit and Vegetables. 


Squashes and turnips are in fall supply 
and cabbages grow more plenty. Onions 
are also in liberal receipt and small, poor 
stock sells as low as 65 cents per bushel. 
From that to 80 cents ts about the range. 
Other lines of vegetables are in muderate 
supply. 

Pears are in good supply and selling at 
quotation of last week. Grapes are a little 
higher. Quinces continue very scarce. 
Fancy ones bring $3 per bushel or $6 per 
barrel, sales ranging a little better by the 
box than by the barrel. Many lots are 
partly of small size or with too many 
green or cracked specimens. These bring 
$2 to $2.50 per barrel. Quinces near Boston 
are badly affected with rot, owing in many 
cases to the advanced age of the trees. 
New plantings are needed. The cranberry 
situation isa little weaker owing to heavy 
arrivals of New York stock at New York, 
thus depressing that and other markets. 





Quotations, however, have held fairly well. 

At New York applesare in heavy supply 
and market generally weak with outside 
figures only obtained for finest fruit. Pears 
are selling fairly at about late prices. 
Quinces hold steady for prime. Very few 
peaches are now arriving and quotations 
are little more than nominal. Grapes are 
in quite liberal supply and market is slightly 
easier, especially for black varieties. Cran- 
berries continue in good demand and fairly 
well sustained in price. Offerings of Irish 
potatoes are liberal, but with demand only 
moderately active market is weak and out- 
side figures fut!l. Sweet potatoes are dull 
and prices favoring buyers. Onions in 
moderate supply and choice stock held 
firmly at full late prices; infact, occasional 
sales slightly exceed outside quotations, 
but the market is burdened with poor 
stock which works out slowly at low 
and irregular figures. Cabbages are 
n moderate supply and Ssteady. Cauli- 
flower is less plenty and higher. Cu- 
cumbers selling well when showing attrac- 
tive quality. Celery dull. Eggplants are in 
light supply. Green corn is generally poor. 
Lettuce is in liberal supply, but largely 
poor and prices low and irregular. Lima 
beans are dull and weak. Peppers are 
dragging at irregular prices. Squash and 
turnips are dull. Tomatoes arein fair de- 
mand when choice, but most offerings lack 
quality. 
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The title ‘“‘ Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s 
Famous Pupil, and What He Taught Her,”’’ 
hardly gives a full idea of the contents of 
the handsome illustrated volume which is 
so called. It is, of course, largely devoted 
tothe blind deaf mute who was brought 
from mental darkness into intellectual light 
by one of New England’s most devoted re- 
formers and philanthropists, but it gives, 
besides, a record of the life in other direc- 
.tions of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, who 
was born in Pleasant street, Boston, on 
Nov. 10,1801. The references to his early 
davotion to the cause of struggling Greece, 
in which Lord Byron embarked, is not the 
least interesting portion of the book pre. 
pared by Maud Howe and Florence Howe 
Hall, in memory of their honored father, 
and the descriptions of his efforts in other 
ways to promote the cause of human lib- 
erty are of equal value. The labors of Dr. 
Howe in behalf of the sightless are clearly 
set forth in these pages from the time he 
receiyed a few blind children into his 
father’s house, until Col. Thomas H. Per- 
kins donated his mansion-house on Pearl 
street to the institution for the blind, and 
until it was obliged to seek larger quarters 
in its present building in South Boston, 
which was originally a large summer hotel. 
Still the greater part, as we have said, of 
the ‘work relates to Laura Bridgman, and 
the account of her life in her parents’ home 
in Hanover, N. H., before she came under 
the care of Dr. Howe, is full of interest, 
and its details will be newto many read- 
ers. It pictures old New England farm life 
with unfailing accuracy, and it gives an in- 
sight into Laura’s inherited traits that is 
illuminating taken in connection with her 
final development. Dr. Howe seems to have 


and the patience and \the-akill with which 
he enlarged her mind through her sense of 


| touch seemed almost marvelous in the days 


when he was st ling to instruct his 
strange pupil. His methods were original, 
but they have since been imitated, and he 
has never been given full credit until now 
in this volume for his untiring and en- 
ergetic labors to perfect a system that would 
not only rescue Laura Bridgman, but also 
others who might be in her pitiable con- 
dition as human beings to whom the world 
was practically a sealed book. The authors 
have shown great industry and care in 
the preparation of this volame, which is an 
indispensable addition to the histories of 
successful philanthropic endeavor. | Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown &Co. Price, $1.50. | 


Cuteliffe Hyne has given us in his latest 

book, “‘ MeTodd,” a character almost as in- 

teresting as his famous Captain Kettle. 

McTodd is a Scotch marine engineer who 

has never qualified for the position of chief 

engineer, and his experiences at sea are 

most remarkable. Mr. Hyne possesses a 

singular charm as a story-teller, and the 

reader will not failto be amused-by the ad- 

ventures of the resourceful McTodd. There 

are twelve chapters in the book and each J 
one is in itself distinct, although all are 
bound together by the fascinating person- 

ality of the Scotch engineer. In the very 

first chapter we find McTodd the assistant 
to the chief engineer on the private yacht of 
an English nobleman. The chief engineer 
wins the love of the daughter of Sir Rupert 
Vasey, the owner, and McTodd acts as 
right-hand man to his immediate superior 
in the chief engineer’s campaign to win the 
fair young woman He sings the praises of 

the chief whenever opportunity is offered, 

and at last by a master stroke the chief 
brings about a pre-arranged explosion on 
the yacht, is purposely injured and nursed 
by Miss Evelyn Vasey, whose heart he has 
captured. 

His second experience is far more thrill- 
ing. He shipped on the mysterious packet, 
the Shah, bound out from New Orleans, 
and learned, to his dismay, that the skip- 
per, Captain Biake, intended to turn pirate. 
When out at sea, the packe: ostensibly 
sprung a leak, and the more scrupulous of 

the crew and officers were sent off in one of 
the life-boats. McTodd was compelled to 
take charge of the engines at the point ofa 
revolver. Some of the sailors remained 
with the unscrupulous captain, and soon 

the boat was repainted and transfurmed so 

that the real owners would hardly have 
recognized her. Captain Blake and his men 
started to take the George M. Washing- 
ton, as she was now called, around the Horn 
to the Chilian coast, but they put in one day 
at the port of Callao, and tkere one of the 
former officers of the Shah who had gone off 
in the life-boat,encountered the transformed 
vessel. He passed the word along to the offi- 
cials, but McTodd overheard him voice his 
surprise at the unexpected discovery of the 
boat which was supposed to be lost at sea. 
Captain Blake lost no time in leaving the 
harbor, but he was pursued, and the whole 
crew were only saved by running the George 
M. Washington ashore. McTodd was des 

tined to experience other equally thrilling 
or amusing adventures, and these the reader 
will enjoy reading if he is in’ the mood to 
appreciate cleverly invented tales, in which 
a genial character extricates himself from 
unique and surprising situations. All who 
have been captivated by the adventures of 
Captain Kettle will delight in ‘*‘ McTodd.” 
[New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.50. ] 

The career’of one of England’s famous 
portrait painters, Thomas Gainsborough, 
is the subject of a concise biography by 
Arthur B. Chamberlain, in one of a dainty 
series of small books, known as ‘“‘ The Pop- 
ular Library of Art.”” Van Dyke, William 
Dobson and {Jonathan Richardson had note- 
worthy successors in- such men as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) and Thomas 
Gainsborough (1727-88). The decision as 
to the ‘relative greatness of the two latter 
must be left to the individual taste, says 
Mr. Chamberlain. Each in his own way 
wasan artist of rare genius. By their ex- 
traordinary gifts in portraiture they raised 
the art of England toa far higher position 
than it had hitherto held, and one which 
even in the present day has not been sur- 
passed. A third great artist, George Rom- 
ney (1734-1802) shares with these two the 
chief glories of the painting of their day. 
Gainsborough’s career was, after all, un- 
eventful, except in its artistic development. 
He was born in Sudbury, in Suffolk, th 
son of a tradesman, and the youngest o 
a family of nine. From quite an early 
age drawing became his favorite per- 
suit, and be was sent to London when 
fourteen or fifteen to prepare for his life 
work: There he remained four years, 
painting a few pictures, but doing a great 
deal of book work. Returning to Sudbury 
he devoted himself to the serious study of 
landscape painting, and while sketching 
among the woods he 1s said to have met his 
future wife. He undertook to paint her 
portrait, and fell in love with her. He was 
married when nineteen, and the two hun- 
dred pounds yearly income of his wife’s 
was of material assistance. Henext moved 
to Ipswich where he was destined to remain 
thirteen years, during which period he was 
fairly busy painting portraits. These early 
portraits do not display the brilliant hand- 
ling which characterized his work later 
when he had moved to Bath, but they pos- 
sess undoubted charm and an air of dis- 
tinction. At Bath, which was at the time 
the most fashionable watering place in Eng- 
land, Gainsborough “found himself,’? and 
his fifteen years there gave him the interna- 
tional reputation which has survived his 
death. In Bath he fell under the influence 
of Van Dyke, who remained his favorite 
master for the remainder of his life. In 
1768 he was chosen one of the original 
foundation members ot the Royal Academy, 
and in 1774 he packed uv his household goods 
and went to London tolive. In the metropolis 
he added steadily to his reputation, among 
his sitters being many of the most illustrious 
people of the country. In fact, he divided 
the patronage of the town with Reynolds 
and Romney. There he painted the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire, but Mr. Chamberlain re- 
marks that it does not seem probable 
that the celebrated “ lost ’” Duchess which 
Messrs. Agnew & Son purchased for £10,605, 
and which is now in the possession of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, is the original, but is 
rather a later portrait. His ‘‘ Blue Boy ”’ is 
his most conspicuous example of the use of 
color. Of his quarrel with the Council of 
the Reyal Academy, and his relations with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Chamberlain 
gives us concise details. His splendid por- 
trait of Mrs. Siddons, in the National Gal- 
lery, is pointed out as one of his master- 
pieces, although many critics place “‘ The 
Morning Walk ’’ first. It was in portrait- 
ure that his art reached its highest mani- 
festation. In this field he stood upon an 
equality with Reynolds, the biographer 
tells us, although Gainsborough was more 
unequal than his contemporary. ‘ His 
portraits seem living, breathing men and 





understood the girl almost from the start, 





the painter may set them with a flash of j;, 
spiration on his canvas. An intense vita);:, 
marks hia work at its best—a vitality mavi.. 
still more real by the revelation of ¢h,; 
acter which the magic pencil of the art;.: 
makes clear to us through the eyes, t), 
mobile lips and every fleeting expression ,,; 
the face of his sitter.” Thus does \;, 
Chamberlain, in part, sum up the disti, 
guishing characteristics of his subject. |) 
book is finely illustrated with numerous ; 
productions of the artist’s best work. | \, 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price 75 ce, 
net. } 

Kentucky has a host of writers to sing |), , 
praises, but Tennessee has heretofore })-., 
almost without an interpreter in the liter:, 
world. Now John Trotwood Moore },., 
come forward as the champion of t), 
Southern State, and he pictures in song :: 
story lifeas it has been and is in the mii: 
basin of Tennessee—the blue-grass plot . 
the State. This is not, however, Mr. Moor:- 
first book. ‘A Summer Hymnal,” from | 
pen, was a particularly creditable 4 
pleasing piece of writing. This basin 
middle Tennessee has not heretofore b- 
pre-empted by any author, and now that \) 
Moore, the first to set forth its beauty a: 
glory, has staked his literary claim, . 
envious, aspiring Tennesseeans are wari): 
to “ keep off ’’ until this pioneer-author h;: 
exhausted its resources. But, seriously, \1 
Moore has done some very good work :: 
his latest volume, although it is som. 
what uneven. In his introduction he puint: 
with pride to some of the men who spran 
from the ** Middle Basin ’”’: Jackson,C roc}: 
ett, Houston, Bell, Polk, Gentry, Maura; 
and Forrest—and in these verses he pri 
claims the glory of that section: 


“O, the glorious Middle Basin, 
The rose in Nature’s wreath! 
With her purpling sky and her hills on high 
And her blue grass underneath. 
°T is here our fathers built their homes 
’T is here their sons are free— ? 
For the fairest land 
From God’s own hand 
Is the basin of Tennessee.” 
Mr. Moore is more impressive as a sho 
story writer, however. The very first = 
of his series of sketches is well-conceived 
and carried to a dramatic close. It is called 
“Ole Mistis,”” and when once the reade; 
grasps the negro dialect—Tennessee negro— 
he will follow the tale to the end. It is 
founded on a horse-race—Kentucky does 
not have a monopoly of horse-racing in the 
South, or of “ blue grass,” according to Mr. 
Moore—but the winning of the great $10,000 
stake this time pays a troublesome gam- 


bling debt, instead of raising the 
mo:tgage on “the old farm.’ “(je 
Mistis” is the animal selected to 


save Colonel Dinwiddie from financial 
collapse, and a negro slave boy, Jake, is the 
one to ride her. He follows close after his 
only important competitor until the ho.ne- 
stretch, and then, “clinging to her mane 
like an imp ona flying cloud, Jake thrusts 
his two brown heels into the flanks of the 
horse, guides her to a clay path which has 
been made on the track for the occasion and 
cries out“ Ole Mistis! Ole Mistis! Dis 
am Jake—little.Jake! Go home, Ole Mis- 
tis! Go home, Ole Mistis!! Go home! ! !” 
And the mare leaps ahead, catches up to 
Loraine, thrusts her neck under the wire— 
and the race is won. The crowd is fren- 
zied, and so apparently is the gray mare, for 
she suddenly turns into an open draw gate 
throwing Jake off, and leaving him man- 
gled on the track. It is a pathetic touch 
which the author has given as the ending 
to this exquisite story, and demonstrates 
that the Middle Basin of Tennessee has a 
worthy literary champion in John Trot- 
wood Moore. | Phiiadeiphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. Price, $1.50. | 

Sophie May has been writing stories for 
young people so many years that it is only 
necessary so call attention to the fact that 
she has written a new book to havea host 
of girls clamoring to read it. “ Joy Bells,” 
which is the title of her latest story, is 
another “ Quinnebasset ”’ story, and it will 
meet with as cordial reception as any of the 
predecessors in the series. The author has 
uncommon insight into the thought and lives 
of girls, and by placing her characters in a 
typical New England village she is enabled 
to present more or less local color. The 
New England girl which Sophie May de- 
picts is a sturdy, conscientious, lovable 
character, and Persis Allan, the heroine of 

Joy Bells,’’ is no exception to the author’s 
heroines. There is a “ money mystery ” in 
the book under{consideration, and the author 
states in the preface that “the incidents 
really occurred in the exact order narrated.” 
There are the usual number of characters 
to round out the story, including a few bad 
ones to enable the heroine and the hero to 
shine in contrast. The illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill are particularly appropri- 
ate. | Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00 net. 





Gems of Thought. 


----Grant, O heavenly Father, that we may so 
faithfully believe in Thee, and so fervently love 
one another, always living in Thy fear and in the 
obedience of Thy holy law and blessed will, that 
we, being fruitful in all good works, may lead our 





tory world, and after this frail and short life ob- 
tain the true and immortal life, where Thou livest 
and reignest world without end. Amen.—Thomas 
Becon. 

----Many men have been full of good purposes, 
but failing to carry them out, their good inten 
tions lie with them in the graveyard. 

----“‘Itis to be regretted that the rich aré 
powerful too often bend the acts of Governme!' 
to their selfish purposes.”—Andrew Jackson. 

----"* That government of the people, by th¢ 
people and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.”—Abraham Lincoln. 

----“‘ Equal and exact justice to all men, ©! 
whatever state or persuasion, religious or poli! 
i al; peace, commerce and honest friendshi! 
with all nations, entangling alliances with none 
—Jefferson. 

---.O happy beyond human happiness had th« 
but the sense of their blessings, the husban 
men, for whom of herself, far away from t! 
shock of arms, Earth, that gives all their du: 
pours out from her soil plenteous sustenance’ 
Virgil. 

---- There never was a republic or democra: 
so elemental, so pure, as this one of letters. It 
always the best man that wins, and he wins 
loses by his own acts.—American Authors, 
Their Homes. } 

.-.. The wrong road never yet led to the rig! 
place.—Karadac, Count of Gersay. 

.--. To know what you prefer, instead of humb!: 
saying “‘amen ” to what the world tells you y0' 
ought to prefer, is to have kept your soul alive. 
Stevenson. 

....Culture is accessible to every one, but the: 
are people who not onlydo not need it, }' 
whom itis liable to spoil._— Foma Gordyeeff. 

.--. Wealthis simply one of the greatest pow''* 
which can be entrusted to human hands, 
power, not indeed to be envied, because it +": 
dom makes us happy; but still less to be *!- 
dicated or despised: while, in these days, and |! 
this country, it has become a power all the more 
notable, in that the possessions of a rich man é!' 
not represented, as they used to be, by wedi* 
of gold or coffers of jewels, but by masses of me! 
variously employed, over whose bodies 4! 
minds the wealth, according to its direction, «x 
ercises harmful or helpful influence, and be- 
comes, in that alternative, Mammon either 0! 





women, who have paused for a moment that 


Unrighteousness or of Righteousness.— Ruski". 





life according to Thy good pleasure in this transi- 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


i ny a peculiar sight one sees on horse. 
b. «. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
, inthis condition becomes very much 
o rheated. The saddle wih its weight 
rs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
a jittlesoreand chafed spots. Soothe and 
rresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
g eat value ina stable. 

© N. CRITTENTON CO., 
uf Fulton St. New York 
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Two Feeding Problems. 
iow is the following for a ration of 
tj vty hens? One pint shredded wheat, 

»int ground oats, one pint corn meal, 
pint wheat bran, one pint beef scrap, 
pint oil meal. Abovemixedithoroughly 
, warm water into a crumbly mash and 
fe’ with equal bulk cut clover in morning, 
: (wo quarts oats fed at night. Hens are 

iting and are not laying well. Do you 

»rove of the above? If not, how would 
you change it? 
" s \gain, | have a lot of chicks hatched 
July 1. They have been fed nothing but 
a commercial chick food and beef scrap 
with pure eut clover, grass, etc. They, 
however, never seemed to care much for the 
food, and, in fact, eat very little. They are 
not making any growth to speak of, but 
seem healthy. They are anxious to get 
table seraps, but I cannot procure scraps 
forthem. They eat the above mixture and 
seem to like it. Would it be advisable to 
feed it morning and noon, with the chick 
feed at night, or would this be more {apt to 
bring on bowel trouble? ” 

The old hens are fed too light, I judge. 
‘Yhey certainly are unless they have very 
good foraging. Try giving them more corn 
meal in the mash, oats about a quart at 
noon, and all the wheat, corn (vracked), or 
wheat and corn they ‘will eat in the even- 
ing. If they have plenty of other green 
food, omit the clover from the mash for a 
while, If the young chickens are not doing 
well, I would suspect some other cause 
than theration. It may be that being late 
chicks they simply lack vitality and diges- 
tive capacity. It may be that climate con- 
ditions are against them, or if they are 
running on ground on which old fowis or 
earlier chicks have been kept, it may be 
that the ground is so foul that it poisons 





them. Enquirer does not feed chicks as. 


often as I would, but if there were no other 
trouble than lack of food, they should be 
ravenous for anything at all palatable. 
Wou!d suggest that he try giving them four 
feeds a day, alternating masb, as advised 
for old stock, and the prepared chick food.— 
Farm Poultry. ; 
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Green Bone and Poultry Profits. 

My experience with cut bone as 4 food 
for fowls extends over two years only with 
a tlock of one hundred hens, writes W. F. 
Adams, in Farmer’s Voice. Prior to that 
time I had not used cut bone, and my arti- 
cle is based on the percentage of gain in the 
growth, health and eggs of fowls over the 
two years previous, when I did not use bone; 
all other conditions for the four years being 
about the same. 

I get a soup bone of the butcher, shave off 
the meat (alittle meat won’t hurt if you 
intend feeding as soon as cut) and I feed 
the same day it is cut. 

Some people make the mistake of using 
bones that have been boiled or lain out and 
sun-bleached. Some of the most essential 
feeding value of the bone has thus been lost, 
especially as feed for growing chicks. 

For growing chickens, after two weeks 
old, I mix the bone’ meal with corn chops, 
dampened with curd milk (water will do), 
80 that each bird gets from a half to one 
teaspoonful of the bone meal, according to 
age. 

Extra large and quick growth bone in 
fowls means more meat, and more meat 
means seven to ten cents per pound. 

For laying hens I feed mixed as above, 
only that each hen gets one tablespoonful 
twice or three times a week, according as I 
think they may need an extra allowance. 
They need more when they are laying regu- 
larly or moulting. 

Taking every advantage gained by feed- 
ing bone—i. e., general health of flock, quick 
8towth of broilers, increase in amount of 
eggs, etc., over the two years bone was fed, 
I figure it—and I keep close accounts—that 
the protit derived is fifteen per cent. over the 
Protits of the two preceding years. This fif- 
teen per cent. is attributed to the bone feed, 
and the other increase in profits was credited 
to the source from which they came. 

Now don’t feed any overdose at first, or at 
any time for that matter ; feed regularly. 


RRR. => dbo 
Poultry in Full Supply. 
Th market on dressed poultry is a firm, 





acti. © e, particularly so on nearby fancy 
fowls ind large-sized chickens. Fowls are 
sell’ ‘rom 14 to 15 eents; chickens if large 
and ey from 16 to 18 cents ; medium-sized 
chic... are moving moderately from 14 to 
15 . A few turkeys are coming along 
fro, chboring towns and meeting with 
Tea! sale if they are large and fancy, 
Price’. inging from 20 to 25 cents, just ac- 
Cord vo the size and quality. Other than 


this 
we. 


‘ is very little change to note, and 
liv pate no special change on either 
a vssed poultry during the month of 
- The whole tendency is for the 

" ‘eceipts to increase, and they will 


“4 : Y monopolize the market after 

A Lee, discussing the New York 
ey tuation, said: ** The turkey crop 
bing i Saying that, [mean that there 
“a ‘keys coming here this year than 
rw . portion to the increased demand 
i's ve must allow every year. I do 
high hat prices will go so abnormally 
will; ivy did last year, for the people 
shin ‘ id for them again, buying some- 
stice n place of turks. I doubt if 
the | “xceed during the whole season 
io ‘ablished at Thanksgiving time 
den ‘bout 18 to 19 cents for Western 
t In spite of the talk last spring 
rote ‘lop of fowls, I cannot see any 
to th. iow than last year, in proportion 
ents ; mane, Choice fowls bring 15 
Christy, .< Perhaps you can buy them at 


look “\s time for 14 cents, but I donot 


. 4ny marked break inthe market 
‘ew Year’s,”” 


| Naples were due this week. They will all 


Dorticuitural. 


Apple Market Slightly Weaker. 


The steady increase of receipts at the 
principal markets of the country has tended 
to make commission men a little more anx- 
ious to sell, and prices have sometimes been 
shaded somewhat to make sales. The situ- 
ation is of course safe so long as the foreign 
markets continue to. take care of all arriv- 
als, but they have also shown signs of 
weakness in the shape of a gradually lower- 
ing average of quotations. 

Growers in the best apple sections of the 
East areholding firm at $2. Many buyers 
have come to these figures, while uthers are 
holding off, expecting a drop toa $1.50 basis. 
Buyers from Western cities are numerous, 
the supply being very short all through the 
central West. A New York buyer reports 
securing thousands of barrels in Virginia at 
a price to stand at $1.25 net in New York, 
but itis generally agreed that good North- 
ern apples will stand buyers fully $2 at 
point of storage. Most Western buyers 
have paid $2 for No. 1s at the shipping sta- 
tion. Some paid $2.25. - 

There is continued complaint of a scarcity 
of barrels and high prices for them, espe- 
cially in western New York. As high as 
50 cents is demanded for new barrels in 
some localities. Those far-sighted growers 
who stored barrels last spring are in luck. 
Help is still very scarce for harvesting the 
western New York and Pennsylvania crop. 


”— 
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Potato Outlook Favorable. 


The expected improvement in the potato 
market appears in the steady tone, good de- 
mand and slightly better prices quoted. 
The low prices of recent weeks are not jus- 
tified by the crop conditions in most sec- 
tions. Demand is likely to be good, other 
vegetables being in light supply. The 
potato crop is probably ten per cent. short 
of last year’s short crop, and prices ought 
to at least approach last year’s figures. The 
Aroostook region and other New England 
sections have a good crop which will prob- 
ably bring fair to good prices before sum- 
mer. Rot is causing some loss, but the 
lessening in quantity from this cause 
should raise the price level, as soon as the 
lots which were forced on the market are 
out of the way. 











The Indicated Grain Yield: 

The Government crop report for October 
indicates a decrease in the yield of the grain 
crops of this country of 443,000,000 bushels, 
as compared with the great grain year of 
1902. Notwithstanding the comparative de- 
cline in yield, the indicated wheat yield, 
659,000,000 bushels, of this year is the largest 
excepting last year, 670,000,000 bushels, and 
748,000,000-bushels in 1901; and the indicated 
corn yield of 2,307,000,000 bushels 1s the 
heaviest except in 1902 when the crop was 
2,523,000,000 bushels and in the census year 
when the crop was 2,666,000,000 bushels. 

Wheat is estimated to be 11,000,000 bushels 
below last year. The crop is nearlya max- 
imum, and itis grown ina year when the 
world’s crop of wheat is by no means a 
large crop. Itis likely that the consuming 
countries’ requirements will be great, and 
especially so if consumption is as large as 
in the last year. 

The Government report indicates a yield 
of corn of 2,307,000,000 bushels, or 216,000,000 
less than in 1902. This estimate is con- 
siderably larger than the usual Western 
estimates, which range from 2,100,000,000 to 
2,200,000,000 bushels, although early in the 
season they ranged from 1,500,000,000 to 
2,000,000,000 bushels. The yield inthe South 
is large, and there will be an ample quantity 
of corn for export. 

Oats promises to yield 198,000,000 bushels 
less than last year when the crop was a 
maximum one, but it is still the fifth largest 
on record. 

Grain prices are higher 6 to 15 cents for 
wheat than at this period of last year, oats 
5 cents higher, while corn is firm about the 
same price to7 cents lower according to the 
delivery. 
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Shortage in Domestic Nut Crop. 


The approach of cold weather and the 

holiday seasun is reflected in the activity of 
the market for chestnuts, hickory nuts, 
black walnuts, butternuts and other domes- 
tic nuts that regularly mark the opening of 
the trade period. From now on, the whole- 
sale dealers will be rushed with business 
until the holiday supply has been distrib- 
uted. 
Chestnuts sent to market by farmers are 
sold to street venders and grocery stores at 
from $4 to $5 a bushel, according to grade. 
The street vender buys the cheapest he can 
get. He roasts them and doles them out in 
5 and 10 cents worth to the man on the 
street. He realizes more than one thousand 
per cent. on his investment. 

Hickory nuts go direct from the commis- 
sion men to the grocers. They are selling 
now at $5 and $6a bushel. Retailed by the 
quart there is a very handsome profit on 
them—far larger than on imported nuts. 


Walnuts and butternuts also go to grocers 
to some extent, but a large proportion of 
them go to picklers. Until recent years 
pickled walnuts were an imported luxury, 
but since local picklers have put them on 
the market they are cheap and plentiful. 
With all domestic nuts the yield this year is 
less than sixty per cent. of the average, and 
prices are correspondingly high. 

Not over one-fourth of the supply is of 
home-grown kinds. Imported chestnuts last 
all winter and domestic chestnuts will not. 
The former come from France and Italy. 
Imported almonds come from Italy and 
Spain. ‘Ihe best of them come from Tarra- 
gonia, Spain. California grafters have had 
better success with these than with any 
other nut. English walnuts, as they are 
called, come from Chile, Italy and France. 
The Chile crop begins to reach New York 
in August, but they are not put out asa 
new crop until the walnuts arrive from 
Europe in October and November. The 
first importations of French walnuts from 
Grenoble and of Italian walnuts from 


be sold as English walnuts. The best soft- 
shelled almonds come fiom Ivica, Spain 
The first consignment of them reached New 
York last week. The same steamer brought 
the first large consignment of hazelnuts, 
which come principally from Italy. 
Reports from California, which is begin- 
ning to rival the foreign market cn walnuts 
and almonds, say that the crop there is 
about forty per cent. of the normal. Re- 
ports from Texas and ee say mo 
n nuts, which come exciu- 
ak ae nt fnese States, is about fifty per 
cent. of the normal. Cabled reports to 
traders from abroad say that the foreign 
crop is fairly bountiful with the exception 
of walnuts, wh ch is the most important nut 
in the trade. Its sales, as compared with 
other nuts, are in proportion of three to one. 
In the market these are commonly called 
English walnuts. In the trade there is no 
such thing as English walnuts. No walnuts 
come from England. London has to buy 
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The Oyster-shell Scale. 


THREE COMMON ORCHARD SCALES.—Twice Natural Size. 





dealers. They cost from 18d. to 2s. a pound 
even in England. When a few of them ap- 
pear in the windows of Broadway fruiterers 
about Christmas time they cost $1 a pound. 
Germany and other European countries, 
according to the United States consul at 
Frankfort, import annually large quantities 
of hazelnuts, which are used by confection- 
ers and form a prominent item of the des- 
sert at hotel and private tables. Besides 
this, they are as popular an article of con- 
sumption as peanuts are in the United 
States. The hazlenut bushes require no at- 
tention and will grow almost anywhere; 
yet the nut ean be greatly improved by 
proper cultivation. The children of our 
American farmers might add to their sav- 
ings by planting hazlenuts. If nut-raising 
were to be conducted on a large scale by 
our fruit growers, hazlenuts would soon be- 
come a valuable item of our export trade. 


> 
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Enormous Apple Shipments. 


The wonderful export demand has so far 
been the saving of the apple situation. So 
long as the foreign markets take all arrivals 
at high prices, the home values are, of 
course, stimulated accordingly. The ex- 
ports have so far exceeded those of last 
year at the corresponding date, although 
the season of ripening was later this year. 

On account of the shortage in New York 
and New England more than the usual pro- 
portion of shipments are from north and 
south of Boston; that city stands third. 
For the whole season, to date, New York 
leads in totale, Montreal is second and 
Halifax has ousted Boston from third place. 
Boston’s proportion of the whole is about 
one-tenth this year, against nearly on:e- 
fourth last year. 
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The Saunterer. 

The next day after the raid on Chinatown 
I met a native of the Emerald Isle, and 1 
said: 

*“*What did you think of the herding of 
the Chinese in the big Federal building? ”’ 

** Begorra,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘ 1 thought it 
was an outrage.” 

** But,” I replied in order todraw him out, 
“they were only heathen intruders.” 

‘Then, bedad,’’ was the answer, “ the 
Indians might have made a similar remark 
to the gentlemen that came off the Mayflower 
at Piymouth Rock.”’ 

** Oh, the two cases are not similar,”’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘* They are entirely different.”’ 

** When you can tell me the difference be- 
tween tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, 1’) 
agree with you,”’ said Pat, as he lighted his 
pipe and turned to an Italian fellow laborer 
and asked: 

‘s What would you have done Tony, if you 
had been penned up like the Chinks? ” 

*¢T would have mada Roma howla,’’ was 
the response. 

‘© So would I,’’ assented Pat, ‘* but those 
poor fellows who wear their shirts outside 
their trousers acted like lambs. They 
ought to have had a Pole or two among 
them to stir them up, or for that matter one 
of the descendants of the men who madea 
bigger cup of tay in Boston harbor than a 
Chinaman ever brewed. By the piper that 
played before Moses, we’ll have to call the 
Boston police the Boxers, after this.’ 

“ But they took their cue from higher 
authority,’’ I remonstrated. 

“Faith they did, and the Chinaman’s, 
too,” was Pat’s final shot. 

The other day at Young’s I was intro- 
duced to one of our British visitors, and I 
queried, “‘ What did you think of the speech 
made by a certain gentleman in Montreal, 
who said that Canada did not want the 
friendship of the United? ’’ 

“TI thought,’”? was the answer, “that he 
was a reincarnation of George III. of s ub- 
born memory, who lost this glorious coun- 
try through his stupidity.” 

Then, I said, Edward VII. never would 
have made such a tactless speech, and my 
British friend agreed with my view, and we 
were finally sinzing ‘“‘ America,” or ‘* God 
Save the King’’ together, and singularly 
enough we could not tell one from tother. 
Can you? You pay your money and you 
take your choice.’’ p 

The Honourables will soon be half-seas 
over. ‘Ihey were never in that condition 








her “English”? walnuts from Italy and 


France, the same as New York does. The | here, according to all accounts, for when 
Only really English nuts that come here are | they were not banqueting they stuck to 
Kentish cobs, and they are sent in small | Bass’ ale pretty faithfully, and that, we all 
quantities exclusively to high-grade fruit | know, is not intoxicating if you co not drink 
1 it by the pail. 
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It was tvo bad, by the way, that the 

Somerset banquet of the Honourables was 
marred by thefts, but we have often been 
told that the livery of heaven is used to 
further improper purposes, and it is not 
strange that once in a while a waiter’s garb 
is assumed by a thief, but, as a general 
thing, those that stand and wait are honest, 
though they are not above taking tips. 
: Talking of tips, 1 was in a restaurant the 
other day when a friend of mine had a ten- 
cent Canadian piece returned to him bya 
waiter, who said: 

** You gave this to me yesterday; couldn’t 
you give an American une in place of it? I 
can’t pass this on the cars.”’ 

The man interrogated said not a word, 

ut took out a shining dime and remarked: 
‘** Keep both pieces, my lad, as a reward for 
your colossal cheek.’’ 

This reminds me that I was standing in 
front of the Howker statue the other day 
where I could not help overhearing the fol- 
lowing conversation: 

** That’s a big bluff of astatue. No man 
was ever as big as that,’’ said a little man 
to a big woman who appeared to be his wife. 

She looked at him disdainfully for a 
moment and then replied contemptuously: 

**Tam surprised at you, William, can’ you 
see it’s collosical ?”’ 

I did not stop to hear more, but as I went 
down Beacon street I could not help think- 
ing that Mrs Partington had comeagain. 

At a house where I was stopping not long 
ago—a country inn—there was a great noise 
in the middle of the night, and I heard the 
proprietor say to the landlady: 

‘* There are burglars in the house, Emma. 
You go down the stairs first. It’s a mighty 
mean man who will shoot a woman.’”’ 


<> - 





Current Happenings. 

Most men remember their birthplace with 
pleasure, for one looks back tothe days 
of youth with a fondness that attends the 
recollections of no other periods of life, nu 
matter how successful one may have been. 
Silas Griffith of Danby,Vt., must have had 
a@ never-dying affection for the town 
where he was born, for in his will he 
left a generous sum for a library there, gave 
a lot for its site, and provided for its sup- 
port. The church was not forgotten either 
in his bequests, for he left money to pay the 
salary of the minister of the Congregational 
Church, and to heat, light and repair the 
building and to supply the choir with music 
and the Sunday-school with books, and this 
was not all. Hedid not forget the public 
schools, and he provided for their improve- 
ment by leaving a sum sufficient to give 
them good working libraries of reference, 
spacious playgrounds and modern ventila- 
tion and sanitary arrangements, and he 
placed the children under further obliga- 
tions to him by bequeathing plenty of 
money for a yearly Christmas-tree, which 
should be filled with useful gifts. For the 
poorest of the little ones he left money 
enough to buy them shoes and garments and 
other needed articles of dress at the time 
of the celebration of the most joyous of the 
Christian holidays. Last, but perhaps not 
least, he remembered that country burying 
grounds are too often neglected, and so he 
left a sufficient sum for the perpetual care 
of the God’s acre of his native town, with a 
home nearby for the caretaker. Surely this 
benefactor did not go to California in vain, 
for it was there he made most of his money 
in the lumber business. He must have 
been made of good timber himself, or 
he never would have been so liberal and 
thoughtful in his numerous benefactions. 


Few people know anything about the 
poverty among the colored people of this 
city, but Father C. N. Field is aware of the 
fact that they do not escape from the com- 
mon lot of humanity in having the poor al- 
ways withthem. The neglected white chil- 
dren of Boston have been always well taken 
care of by various organizations, but until 


to provide a retreat in the country where 


on the outskirts of Attleboro, which, with 
its buildings, had been formerly used for 
school purposes. Here in the spacious 
farm-house dwell a number of Jittle girls of 
African descent, and here, too, in the sum- 
mer, arrive various groups of colored 
children, who find a resting place for. two 
weeks far from the dust and noise of the 
city. There are thirty acres of land at- 
tached to this retreat, so that the “ tots” 
have plenty of room to roam about in pleas- 
ant weather and abundant opportunities 
for recreation indoors in a large playroom 
when the weather is stormy. A chapel is 
also provided where the Episcopal service 
is conducted, for the Rev. Mr. Field is a 
father of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, the headquarter of which is at Ox- 
ford, England, with one of the branches on 
Bowdoin street, Boston. Father Field has 
been twelve years here, where his philan- 
thropic labors have made him well known 
among both the colored and white people of 
Boston, but he has done no nobler work 
than that shown in the establishing of the 
St. Augustine farm at Attleboro. It de- 
serves to be well supported, and the mort- 
gage on it should be speedily lifted, so that 
it can extend its charitable influence. 
All of abundant means who believe that the 
merciful shall obtain mercy should turn 
their attention to the country home for col- 
ored children. 


Williams College has benefited materially 
through Arthur B. Graves, who died in New 
York recently. He founded the Graves’ 
prizes which are awarded annually at Com- 
mencement time, and also six prizes for the 
best essays written by members of the 
Senior class on subjects assigned by the 
faculty, beside one to be awarded the most 
effective deliverer of an essay before an 
audience. Toward the erection of Hopkins 
Memorial Hall he was also a generous 
donor. 


It is pleasant to know that indulgence in 
muscular sports does not destroy the finer 
sensibilities of mankind, as Wilkie Collins 
at one time sought to demonstrate, for the 
great English cricket player, Alfred Lyttle- 
ton, who succeeded Joseph Chamberlain as 
secretary of state for the colonies, has been 
one of the prime movers in the Children’s 
Holiday Fund, which secures a fortnight’s 
holiday in the country for unfortunate chil- 
dren of the slums of London. He was, in- 
deed, its founder, and ‘* Alfred,” as he 1s 
familiarly known among the lovers of out- 
door sports, has a greater claim on the ad- 
miration of people as a philanthropist than 
he has as an enthusiast in the tennis court 
and on the cricket field. It will be remem- 
bered, perhaps, that he is the son of Lord 
Lyttleton, who married the younger sister 
of Mrs. William E.Gladstone. ‘lhe ladies 
were wedded in the same church on the 
same day. 


The department of railway engineering 
of Sibley College, Cornell University, has 
received $1000 from H. H. Vreeland to help 
start a fund for the erection of a laboratory, 
and M. H. Forney, a well-known consult- 
ing engineer of New York city, has also 
promised a large gift. The building is to 
cost between $10,000 and $15,000, and other 
contributions towards it are promised from 
several prominent men. A complete loco- 
motive, valued at $20,000, especially con- 
structed for experimental work, has already 
been presented to the college for the new 
laboratory. 


During the present year a new building 
for the Practice School and Kindergarten, 
to be opened in connection with the Normal 
Department of Atlanta University, Georgia, 
will be erected on the campus. The com- 
pletion of the fund forthis purpose occurred 
last May, when George Foster Peabody fur- 
nished $5000, the General Education Board 
$5000 and friends of the institution $5000 
more, obtained largely through the solicita- 
tions of chaplain Edward T. Ware. This is 
the thirty-fifth year of Atlanta, and its 
efforts for the higher education of selected 
negro youth have been crowned with distin- 
guished success. 


At the last annual convention of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance at the 
Gospel Tabernacle in New York over 
$90,000 was collected after an eloquent ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. A. B. Simpson, who 
preached from the text, ‘‘Be Sure Your 
Sins Will Find You Out,” and said among 
other things: ‘“‘ How dare we go down the 
vale of life in dancing,feasting and in gayety 
with the tragedy of the Gospel before us. 
This is as serious a question for you as 
itis for the heathen. The Gospel must be 
preached in every kingdom of the world. 
God save us from the sin of standing in the 
way.”’ 
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——Both cacao and coffee have grown rapidly 
in favor in the United States in recent years, as 
against tea, which showed no material increase. 
The coffee importations grew from 515,000,000 
pounds in 1883 to 1,091,000,000 pounds in 1902 and 
915,066,380 pounds in 1903; those of tea amounted 
to 73,000,000 pounds in 1883 and only 75,000,009 in 
1902, but in 1903 were 108,000,000. Thus, the growth 
in the inportation of cacao has been more rapid 
proportionately than that of coffee, and much 
more rapid than that of tea. Figures just com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, through its Bureau of Statistics, show 
that the importation of cacao has grown from 
9,000,000 pounds in 1883 to 24,000,000 pounds in 1893 
and 63,000,000 pounds in 1903. 

——A call has been issued for the convention 
of the Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, to be held in 
Washington, beginning Tuesday, Nov. 17. 

——It is estimated that the value of the hay 
crop every year is something like $1,600,000,000, 
or more than the value of the corn and wheat 
crops combined. 

——Seventy-five milk producers of Hardwick 
and New Braintree, Mass., this week organized 
the Hardwick and New Braintree Milk Producers 
Creamery Association. The meeting was called 
to consider the advisability of erecting a build- 
ing for the purpose of disposing of the milk pro- 
duced in these two towns in case at any time, as 
at present, difficulties between the farmers send- 
ing milk to Boston and the contractors of that 
city as to the price for milk. 

— An appropriation of $2000 made by the last 
Connecticut Genera] Assembly will be used this 
fall by State Forester Mulford for the improve- 
ment of the State park located in the eastern 
part of the town of Portland. Work will be 
started as soon as the trees are sufficiently clear 
of leaves. The underbrush will be cut out and 
the trees trimmed of superfluous branches, so 
that in probably a month’s time considerable 
transformation will have been accomplished. 
Only a portion of the park will receive attention 
this fall, but it is expected that more money will 
be available next year to continue the work. 
—tThe people in Whiting, Me., have founda 
new ployment recently which proves to bea 
very lucrative business. It is that of hunting 
for honey made by wild bees, and last week 
John Crosby and his brother went out in the 
woods and found a tree with 227 pounds of the 
delicious compound inside. 

—Horace Gardener of Machias, Me., planted 
some American Wonder peas July 29, and the 
pods are now well filled. 

—UOwing tothe severe hailstorms in the Eichs- 
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some benevolent people, he obtained a farm | even offered tor sale. As the tobacco crop was 


not insured, the farmers have sustained very 
considerable losses. 


14 marks the end of the Government cattle quar- 
antine. The order directs: “ That the quarantine 
upon cattle, sheep and other ruminaits and 
swine, imposed on account of the existence of 
foot and mouth disease, be removed, und the 
orders of the department relating to such quar- 
antine are hereby revoked. The above-named 
animals or their products may, therefore, be 
shipped or be otherwise moved from said States 
without restrictions other than may be imposed 
by the authorities of the States to which such 
animals or products are destined.” 

——A new house is to be erected at Durham, 
N. H., for President Gibbs of the State college, 
to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 
The cost is estimated at $8000 to $10,000. 

——Imports into Japan from the United States 
for the first time exceed those from the United 
Kingdom. In the six months ending with June, 
1903, the imports into Japan from the United 
States were 24,950,493 yen, against 23,803,656 from 
the United Kingdom. This is the first annual or 
semi-annual period in which the imports from 
the United States into Japan have exceeded 
those of the United Kingdom. 

——President Alger of the First National Bank 
of Sheridan, Wy., is authority for the statement 
that 976 bushels of potatoes have been raised on 
one acre of Sheridan farm land. This feat was 
accomplished in # competition with Greeley, 
Colo., the famous potato town, and for a prize of 
$1000. An agricultural publication offered the 
prize and named the conditions. It was stipu- 
lated that the acre be surveyed, and that the 
potatoes be dug in the presence of a committee 
to be named bythe agricultural papér, and that 
this committee should make formal affidavit be- 
fore a notary public of the amount of the yield. 

——A London buyer has been in the Chicago 
market engaged in executing an order for artil- 
lery horses for the British government. For 
these horses from $125 to $150 per head is paid, 
and their weights run from 1200 to 1300 pounds. 

— Officials of the American Steel and Wire 
Company,part of the United States steel corpora- 
tion, have plans drawp for the construction of a 
canal between Worcester, Mass., and Providence 
R.I. The estimated cost is $40,000,000, and it will 
bea difficult engineering feat. The object is to se- 
cure transportation for wire products and raw 
material at lower than railroad rates. 





HUNTING IN THE MAINE WOODS. 
Law eff om Meese. Oct. 15. 

The rush is on! Hundreds are now journey- 
ing towards the Maine Woods. The sportsman 
who has tired at blazing at the numeious deer, 1s 
now waiting for a shot at the big fellows. The 
law was off on moose last Thursday, and this 
giant of the forest, the king of the Maine Woods, 
is crashing through the brush of the celebrated 
Moosehead, Aroostook, Rangeley and Washing- 
ton County Regions, pursued by the enthusiastic 
Nimrod. 

Get your gun and enjoy a week or two in 
Maine’s timberlands. Health and sport await 
you. Send a two-cent stamp to the Genera; 
Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, forthe beautiful illustrated book- 
let called ‘‘ Fishing and Hunting.” It tells all 
about the game region of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. 





UNITED STATES HOTEL 


BEACH ST., BOSTON. 


———— Sat 





Located two blocks from “The South Ter 
minal” and Elevated R. R. Stations. Electric 
cars to all parts of Boston and summer 
resort steamboat-wharfs, pass the door. Be- 
ing a family hotel, special inducements for 
touring parties and ladies traveling alone. 
Also near all wholesale and retail houses. 
Is very convenient for traveling agents re- 
quiring sample rooms. 
TILLY HAYNES, 
Proprietor. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prea® 
able Peultry Baising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make ayear 
Keeping Boul ae Poul Yards Houses 


JAS. G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 
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JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Mlustratee, 
How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 
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——The order of Secretary Wilson dated Oct. . 
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Now the Harvard observatory will be able 
to observe even more closely than ever. 


~~ 


It is to be hoped that the late editor of the 
Hatter has but exchanged his hat fora halo. 
In the case of the game officer’s son re- 
cently arrested for shooting on Sunday the 
sins of the son seem. tv have descended on 


the father. 
6 


A clergyman has recently asked from the 
pulpit whether we are not really the Lord’s 
chosen people. Many of our critics would 
answer that we often actasif we had no 
doubt of it. os 


Alas, that the hero of sixty-three battles 
should lose the sixty-fourth. And yet we 
are forced to such a conclusion when we 
read that such a person has been deserted 
by a bride of but seventy-four fleeting sum- 
mers. 
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One of the noted ballet masters of the 
past died recently in New York city at the 
age of about sixty. If we may accept the 
point of view of our favorite humorists, 
however, those whom he taught are still 
young and attractive, as well as alive and 
kicking. 





See ceca, 

Among other important educational items 
of the week we notice that the Bb. U. sopho- 
mores succeeded wh capturing a freshman 
and that they compelled him to give up val- 
uable information about the approaching 
freshman dramatics. Whether they em- 
ployed the buots or the thumbiken is not 
mentioned. 
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The latest order from Washington dis- 
poses of the last traces of the Government 
quarautine imposed at the time of the foot 
and mouth epidemic. Nothing except the 
State restrictions of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts now remain, and these, so 
far as concerns the epidemic, are not 
troublesome in{their operation. The export 
trade of Boston has picked up wonderfully 
since the removal of the cattle embargo. 


>< 


The scarcity of canned vegetables and 
fruit is likely to be quite noticeable this 
winter owing to the shortage of corn, toma- 
toes, peaches and small fruits in the prin- 
cipal canning districts. Thousands of farm- 
ers who had depended on the canneries as 
their main cash buyers will feel the situa- 
tion with severity. Probably, however, a 
short supply of canned stuff will result in 
better demand and higher prices for stored 
vegetables. 








The result of the emigration of tens of 
thousands enterprising Americans to west- 
ern Canada will be watched with interest. 
Canadian statesmen will have a new ele- 
ment with which to reckon. One result 
ought to appear in closer relations between 
the two countries, since the Yankee farm- 
ers will hardly becontent to be shut away 
from the chief markets of the Continent, 
merely because of moving their place of 
residence a few degrees to the North. 
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The home of Benjamin West, the famous 
American painter, who was identified with 
English art so long is to be preserved, and 
steps have been taken to secure the house 
where he was born, which stands on the 
grounds of the Quaker Co-educational Col- 
lege at Swathmore, near Philadelphia. It 
is now rented to two families, and the pa- 
triotic Philadelphians who design to trans- 
form it into a museum containing relics of 
the great artist, whose remains rest in 
Westminster Abbey, London, are deserv- 
ing of all praise. 


<i 
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We are always moved by the pathetic 
spectacle of a gentleman sueing another for 
the alienation of a wife’s affections,—partic- 
ularly when the bereaved person values his 
lost property as high as $10,000. And yet 
this is but a small sum when compared with 
the value which he probably told the lady 
he attached to them in the glad days of 
courtship. It may even be that this falling 
off of appreciaticu is in part responsible for 
the ease with which affections are alienated 
by asecond comer, who doubtless whispered 
to the lady that he valued her quite as 
highly as she had once been appraised by 
the first. 
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According to reports from Washington, 
the taste of the people forcocca and choco- 
late is rapidly increasing,—an interesting 
statement, in view of the information, 
which, however, comes from less authori- 
tative sources, that the daily output of the 
breakfast-food factories has reached a total 
of amillion dollars. Is breakfast food and 
chocolate or cocoa becoming the typical 
American breakfast, even as toast and mar- 
malade are typical of the same repast in 
England? We hope not, if only for the sake 
of our friends, the realistic novelists. There 
is enough realism in the breakfast food. 
but very little savor of romance, even when 
it is served with cream. 

a oe 

The history of the Jacob Riis Settlement 
in New York is one that is well worth re- 
counting. Mr. Riis originated it when he 
brought a bouquet from his own children in 
the country to the poor little children in 





Mott and Mulberry streets: Afterward+ 


this distribution of flowers became general, 
and a number of philanthropic women took 
up the labor of love started by Mr. Riis. 
They hired a small room on Henry street 
as a depot, but they were obliged to 
seek larger quarters at different times, and 
now the settlement has two well-equipped 
houses and a large playground. This neigh- 
borhood House will be made permanent as 
a memorial of the founder of the philan- 
thropy if the managers can secure $50,000. 
They have already one contribution of $20,- 
000 and another of $1000, and it is thought 
that the public will make up the balance of 
$29,000. It ought to, and thus perpetuate a 
good work which was begun with benevo- 
lent intent in a small and unostentatious 
way. . 

While there may be a natural tendency to 
overboom the merits of the Angora goat on 
the part ot those interested in the sale of 
breeding stock, there is no doubt quite a 
future for the productive, serviceable little 
animal on the rougher lands of the country 
both East and West. The number of per- 
sons more or less interested in the subject 
is surprising. There is already consider- 
able demand for stock, and good profits 
apparently will be made by those who have 
it to sell in the East during the next half a 
dozen years. Considered merely as a 
yielder of market products, mohair and kid 
** venison,” the Angora may. not equal 
or exceed sheep and early lambs, but asa 
utilizer and destroyer of bushes and wild 
growth he is far superior. Sheep or other 
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animals will not be displaced to any great 
extent, but the goats will be ke»t where 
uther grazing animals would not thrive, 
and will improve the land while igetting a 
living and return a fair profit in the shape 
of fleece, and increase breeding stock. If the 
spirited little creatures are found dog proof 
and willing to stay insidea wire sheep fence, 
they will fit nively into farming conditions 
in many parts of the country. 

Gardeners expect another favorable win- 
ter for hothouse products on the reasoning 
that the scarcity of outdoor vegetables this 
summer indicates a short supply for the 
winter and high prices for green stuff of all 
kinds. Iftimes continue good they expect 
a brisk demand, and not many will be 
caught this year with a short supply of 
coal. The winter crop at the South, how- 
ever, largely controls the markets. An un- 
timely freeze in Florida lettuce is the signal 
for Northern growers to hurry forward 
their houses of this important specialty. 
One grower in the Boston districts stated 
that a correct knowledge of the lettuce situ- 
ation at the South might mean thousands of 
dollars to him in a single year. For the 
benefit of the numerous market gardeners 
among our readers a carefully selected 
corps of correspondents has been secured in 
Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Virginia, whose reports as 
embodied in our market news department 
should prove of special value. 
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For Country Estates. 


Thousands of acres of the richest land in 
the country have never been stirred by the 
plow. Strange to say, this land is in the 
most thickly settled part of ths country 
close to the markets of a hundred cities. 
The salt marsh land of Essex County, Mass., 
is reckoned at twenty thousand acres, and 
there is at least ten times that amount along 
the coast from Portland to New York. 

This land when handled just right be- 
comes worth a great deal of money. The 
North Atlantic coast might become the Hol- 
land of America. Prof. N. S. Shaler of 
Harvard University, who has made a spe- 
cial study of the subject, says: ‘* The value 
of salt marshes for tillage may, in general, 
be shown by the fact that the larger part of 
the best arable land in Holland and much 
of that in Belgium, northern Germany and 
eastern England has been won from origi- 
nally tidal fields.’’ 

Reclaimed tide land is much better than 
upland, as it needs no manure, does not 
easily suffer from drought, and, on account 
of nearness to the sea, is somewhat pro- 
tected from frost. A tract of 1200 acres in 
Marshfield, Mass., is worth $250 per acre, 
against a value of $10, or less, before im- 
provement. It produces over two tons of 
hay per acre and big crops of asparagus 
and other vegetables. Thesaving in manure 
every year is equal to the whole value of 
much of the common farm land elsewhere. 
The comparative absence of early frosts 
makes the land desirable also for cranberry 
meadows. 

The cost of reclaiming salt marsh Jand is 
placed at about $40 per acre under favorable 
conditions. That is, where the sea water 
can be shut off by a dam of moderate length. 
The dam must be provided with water 
gates, so that the salt water can be drained 
out of the soil, which of course can be done 
at low tide. Ditches are dug leading tothe 
gates. The salt water must be drained 
down to a level about five feet below the 
surface. Salt will work toward the surface 
and damage the crops unless this thorough 
drainage is carried out. The salt in the 
surface soil must be worked vut also by ex- 
posure to the air and rain or dissolved out 
by the water of streams which flow into the 
marsh. The tough soil is then broken up, 
harrowed and mixed with the under soil 
and allowed to stand a year, after which 
itis ready for a crop of oats and for gar- 
den crops two or three years later. Thus 
reclaiming the land is a slow process, and 
for large tracts it requires large capital on 
which the returns do not begin to come in 
for several years. There might be also 
some trouble in selling large areas of the 
made land at its full value, since only ex- 
perienced marsh farmers would appreciate 
its value. For such reasons, most of this 
excellent land lies idle and unimproved. To 
improve it, would beyond doubt pay far 
better than most of the mines and 
other risky schemes in which the public 
is asked to put money. Land worth 
$250 per acre, made at a cost of $4, is 
surely a profitable result. It is also a piece 
of work that might well be done by the 
States, thus providing paying work for 
prison convicts. Labor unions will not 
endure prison competition in the trades, 
and what to do with the convicts has long 
been a serious problem. Farmers, it is 
true, might, with some reason, object to an 
increase of land which might tend to keep 
down the price of other farm property. 
But the reclamation would be gradual, and 
its effect upon farm values and the produce 
markets hardly to be noticed. The amount 
of taxable property would be increased and 
the State would profit in various ways with- 
out much extra expense. 





Dignifying Journalism. 


It is interesting to note that President 
Butler of Columbia University has placed 
himself on record in his annual report, just 
made public, as approving the proposed 
school of journalism. ‘‘ If journalism,” he 
says, ‘‘ is a calling for which.no previous 
training is desirable or necessary, then it 
must be held to be an exception to all other 
professions, trades or occupations.’”’ Some 
of our contemporaries have taken exception 
to this rather backhanded argument in favor 
of the proposed school by editorials to show 
that journalism is ‘‘ an exception to all other 
professions, trades or occupations.”’ 

While there is no calling that invites and 
even demands a broader and more varied 
mental equipment than that of the journal- 
ist, they say, special training along the line 
of this profession would be almost worse 
than useless. For ourselves, superfluous 
as the Pulitzer School seemed to us at first 
blush, we are now rather disposed to believe 
it a good thing. Journalism is one of the 
noblest and most useful of professions. It 
is second in these days only to that of the 
teacher and the preacher. But so long as it 
is more easy of access than the simplest 
form of shop-keeping, 80 long it will be dis- 
credited by trained professional men and 
women. That a lawyer must be a graduate 
of a good school, as well as admitted to the 
bar, is now settled. And the physician who 
should lack his M. D. would be little sougrt 
for, however successful he may have proved 
in passing the State medical examinations. 

When some similar standard of prepara- 
tion is established for the profession of 
journalism it, too, in our opinion, must 
benefit by the innovation. The profession 
of the nurse is today what it is, because no 
girl who has not successfully completed a 
hospital course is regarded as a nurse at 
all. And the school-teacher who has not 
Lad pedagogical training stands no chance 
whatever of a good position. But it still re- 
mains true all along the line that the par- 
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ticular fitness of the individua] for the pro- 
fession chosen can only be established by 
time and trial. All graduates in medicine 
are not successful in practice, some well- 
qualified lawyers cannot plead cases at the 
bar, very many young women who have re- 
ceived their teacher’s certificate are quite at 
a loss when brought face to face with a 
schoolroom full of restless boys and girls, 
and occasional graduates of huspitals have 
neither the character nor the hea!th neces- 
sary to regular nursing. 

The fitness of the graduate of a profes- 
sional school to do the thing he would has 
always indeed to be determined by life 
itself, however apt the pupil has been asa 
pupil.- Now this is what the newspaper 
writers who object to the new school of 
journalism seem to have forgotten. They 
assert that.a school cannot fit really for this 
work because good journalists are born 
more often than made. And when they 
are made they are made in a newspaper 
office. So far as we can see no one denies 
the truth of this latter statement. The 
good physician is a good physician because 
he has first shown himself such in hospital 
and mission work; the minister is able to 
reach his congregation because he was first 
able to get at men, and men make up con- 
gregations. Yet this is not to impeach the 
value of the medical schools or the place 
of the theological seminary. 

So long, {we repeat, as journalism is so 
easy of access tLat a buy from the gram- 
mar school claims a place as ‘reporter’”’ 
alongside of the cultivated young man fresh 
from{college, the profession in this country 
will not have the high place which is its 
due. Newspaper men have in the past 
been able to mould public opinion and raise 
themselves as well. Only a few years ago 
John Hay, Secretary of State, and formerly 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, was 
taking assignments from an editorial desk. 
Charles Emery Smith, until recently our 
Postmaster-General, was a newspaper man, 
and George Cortelyou, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, was likewise once a re- 
porter. The American diplomatic and con- 
sular service is full of newspaper men who 
are among the most capable and brilliant 
representatives the nation has abroad. We 
cannot improve upon these records. But 
we can and must live up tothem. Possibly 
the Columbia School, 'by dignifying jour- 
nalism, will help us in this direction, and 
cure in the fulness of time the diseases to 
which some of our papers have recently 
failen victim. 





The Enchantment of Distance. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne passed a portion of 
his boyhood in a house built for his mother 
by his uncle, Richard Manning, at Ray- 
mond, Me. This town has been recenily 
celebrating the one-hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation, and an oration was. de- 
livered on this occasion by ex-Judge Joseph 
W. Symonds of Portland. Naturally, he 
recalled the glories of the past and eulo- 
gized the comparatively primitive exist- 
ence of halfacentury ago and said: ‘I 
remember the comfortable life lived here 
in that early period, in the large farm- 
houses, with their low rooms, ample and 
spacious, their large chimneys and blazing 
open fires, the serenity of the days as 
they passed by, laborious but lei- 
surely and reposeful, the family about 
the fireside in the evening engaged 
in conversation over some page of Bun- 
yan, Milton, Pope, Johnson or Gold- 
smith (not over the daily newspaper), the 
evening closed with the reading of a chap- 
ter from the New Testament and a prayer; 
each household supplying its own demands, 
proudly providing its. own resources, the 
large wheel spinning. the wool, the small 
wheel spinning flax and the loom weaving 
them into cloth for domestic use, the sheep- 
fold full then, as itis not now, providing 
the wool for the spinning and the tallow for 
the candles, each home sufficient to itself, 
each farm amply furnished with all that 
domestic use required, needing but seldom 
the distant market, the people living at 
home and enjoying their homes, and just as 
comfortable, I imagine, as if they were 
spending their time in the trolleys or the 
steam cars, automobiles or on the throbbing 
decks of ocean steamers.”’ This is an idyllic 
picture! 

But the orator did not name any of the 
discomforts of the period—the burning logs 
that scorched one’s face and did not warm 
one’s back, the cold sleeping-rooms, where 
the water froze in the pitchers and where 
night caps were necessary to keep one from 
getting a cold inthe head, and the over- 
worked women, who, in the multiplicity of 
their duties in rearing large families, found 
little time for rest or recreation. There 
were good people in those days—hardwork- 
ing and God-fearing, but their descendants 
would hardly desire to change places with 
them, and endure what the farmer Robert 
a called the toil and moil of the galley 
slave. . 

Other times, other manners! We believe 
the dwellersin rural communities with all 
the labor-saving devices of today are much 
more comfortable than were their predeces- 





sors. Morally they may not be any better, 


but materially they are certainly in a more 
desirable condition, and through the im- 
proved means ot locomotion they are able to 
see their distant friends and relatives more 
than once ina year. Dobbin was a good old 
horse, but he was mortal slow, and it took 
him along while to get anywhere beyond 
the nearest town. 

We reverence the past and all that was 
good in it, but let us not decry our 
own age. It is a great one, and its 
advances in science in every direction 
have been as valuable to farming com- 
munities as they have been to “haunts of 
trade where nothing breeds but gold.’’ And 
as for litcrature, though we have not for- 
gotten the old poets of which Mr. Symonds 
speaks, we have a wealth of reading 
matter that no age has surpassed. It is not 
all good, but we must remember if we have 
read ‘‘The Dunciad” attentively that 
there were bad writers even in the time of 
Pope. Their unworthy work died, as will 
the unpraiseworthy productions of today. 
We have seen marvels in the last fifty years, 
and the next half century will unveil greater 
ones, but in 1953 some public speaker will 
regret the good old days when he was a boy, 
way down on the farm. ’ Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view, and we do not see 
the marsh lands when we are looking at the 
azure mountain tops. 

Seed Corn will be Scarce. 


While the corn croup of the country, asa 
whole, will be sufficient in quantity, it will 
average poor in quality. The amount of 
well-cured Northern seed corn will be small 
on account of the lateness of the season. 

The drying season will be short, if not 
also moist, making the curing of seed corn 
a difficult matter. Frosts have killed a 
great deal of corn this fall before ripe 
enough for seed. This makes the chances 
in favor of a very limited supply of seed 
corn for next year’s planting, and bigh 
prices will probably prevail. ‘The superior- 
ity of home grown varieties over those 
brought in from farther South can hardly be 
overestimated. The past season has.demon- 
strated this so thoroughly that in years to 
come home-grown seed corn will be at a 
premium. 

Farmers who have well-matured field of 
sweet corn should save it for seed. It will 
find a good market if not all needed on the 
farm. 

The selection of ears is a very simple 
matter, yet it is very important in saving 
seed corn. 

The Wisconsin Experiment Station in a 

recent timely bulletin recommends the 
grower to go through the field with a basket 
or bag and snap off the large ears. These 
can be carried to the edge of the field and 
drawn tothe barns. The ears should not lie 
in piles, for they soon become heated, and 
the germs are thus weakened or destroyed. 
They may be husked so as to leave several 
husks on theshank of the ear. Such ears. 
may be tied or braided together and hung in 
a room where air can freely circulate, or 
possibly where the sun will help to dry 
them out. Another good place to hang 
them is over the kitchen stove, or 
in a room or attic through which 
the heat from the kitchen stove passes 
either through the stove pipe or an open- 
ing in the fluor ubove the stove. Where 
there is a large floor space available, the 
seed ears may be spread out thinly on the 
floor. They should be examined and stirred 
as often as necessary to keep them dry. 
If the seed corn is cut with a corn binder 
when the kernels are well glazed, there is 
little danger of the seed being injured 
while the shocks are drying; on the other 
hand, if the corn is immature when thus 
harvested, there is great danger of Joss in 
vitality while the corn is curing in the 
shocks. In such cases, the seed ears should 
be pulled off, as above mentioned, before 
the corn is harvested. Corn cut and shocked 
after well matured should be husked out as 
soon as the bulk of the ears may be safely 
stored in the crib. 








=> 
Dairy Experience. 


Gluten makes a soft-bodied, high-colored 
butter; oats a light-colored, crumbly butter; 
flaxseed meal a salvery and rather insipid 
butter. Corn meal is all right so far as 
color and texture are concerned, but should 
be combined wit some other feeds contain- 
ing a narrower ratio, as if fed alone and in 
sufficient quantity to furnish the amount of 
protein required, it will be likely to injure 
the health of the cow, and a cow ‘that is 
** out of fix ’’ can’t give No. 1 milk.— William 
D. Baker. 

We are sometimes told to sell the ordinary 
cows that we have and buy the large pro- 
ducers, but one can see the impossibility of 
so Woing when he stops to consider that 
such cows are few in number, and there are 
not enough to go round. There seems to be 
no way but to improve what we have by 
careful selection, discarding the poor ones 
and keeping only the best. Get the best 
male that you can to head the herd, raise 
the best calves and feed liberally, raising 
all the feed that you can on the farm.—E. 








M. Atkins. 
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The latest. improvement in our dairy is 
weighing each cow’s milk when if is milked, 
and we are much pleased with it, as we can 
so readily see what each cow is doing.— 
Irving J.Gay. =" wy i 

I do not think there is any rule for feed- 
ing dairy cows; it all depends on the cow. 
J have two cows, and I find they do not do 
their best on the same feed. I feed corn 
meal and shorts, giving itto.one dry. The 
other does a great deal better to have it. wet 
so she can drink it.—A. H. Dority. 

An all-around dairy cow is the best; one 
that has good. large calves, gives a large 
quantity of goud milk and is a good feeder. 
—W: E. Overlock. 


a> 
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A Farmer’s Note Book. 


Each one can make a_ system for 
himself. But for example. You gather 
knowledge all day long. In the evening 
after you are through with all your 
work, sit down, take your note book and 
make your entries in your diasy. Now all 
depends how earnest you are to gain 
knowledge. If you are very earnest and 
want to specialize I would advise you to 
have a good sized book for your diary anda 
common size ledger, not ruled would be the 
best. Now suppose your notes for the day 
would be about soil, horses, thistles, chick- 
ens, shrubs, plowing, etc. I would put 
everything in the diary; then proreed to 
your ledger, see on what page you aré treat- 
ing the subject of soils, turn to it and write 
down whatever knowledge you have gained. 
Take the next subject and do likewise and 
so till you are through. Of course you want 
to note your topics alphabetically in the 
front part of your ledger to save time in 
looking for the different ones. 

It will require some work to start it, but 
it is one of the simplest things, and ina 
short time you will find ita source of con- 
stant pleasure. It will only cost you a trifle 
to get an outfit, any note or blank books will 
do fora start. Those who will try it will 
never be sorry for it, I can assure you. It 
will be one of the best investments you ever 
made. J. REMALY. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Peculiar Well-Diggers. 


A traveler describes the strange method 
used by Moldavian farmers in locating 
underground water for their cattle. 

The sod was first removed—and with it 
every particle of detritus or vegetation— 
from the spot the subject of the experiment, 
which was then covered with a sheep’s skin 
the woolly side up. In the centre of the 
skin a fresh-laid fowl’s egg was placed, and 
covered with a recently enameled vessel. 
The test 1as to be made on the evening of a 
dry, windless day, and when the ground is 
quite dry. On the following morning, al- 
most immediately after ‘sunrise, the vessel 
is removed. Ifthe egg and the skin are 
covered with dew, it is proof of the presence 
of a bed of water on the spot and at no 
great depth. If the egg is dry, and the 
wool only is wet with dew, it means that 
the water exists, but at a greater depth; 
lastly, if the egg and the wool are alike dry, 
it will be vain to look for water at that par- 
ticular spot. Vitruvius, itis true, had al- 
ready pointed out that an egg in a vessel of 
unbaked clay or one of metal previously 


ened in the morning, would proclaim the 
immediate proximity of water, but these, 
according to him, must be deposited ina 
trench five feet deep, and covered with 
branches, leaves or earth, amuch more com- 
plicated process than the one which is de- 
scribed above, and whieh, moreover, gave 
more precise indications. 

Another method which also appears to be 
an improvement on the one recommended 
by Vitruvius is commonly employed in 
Russia. Itis the following: Pulverize and 
mix together six grammes of quicklime 
with an equal quantity of verdigris and 
sulphur. Put the mixture ina new enam- 
eled vessel, and cuver it over with twenty 
grammes of unwashed sheep’s woul; then 
seal up the vessel hermetically by means of 
a lid, likewise enameled. Weigh carefully 
the vessel and its contents, and, in dry 
weather, bury it inthe soil to a depth of 
about one foot. After twenty-four hours 
dig the vessel up, and, having carefully 
wiped it, weigh it again. If the vessel is 
found to be lighter than it was at the first 
weighing, ic means that there is no spring 
or bed of water near; but if it weighs 
heavier, it means that there is water near, 
and the greater the increase in the weight, 
the nearer is the water. 
oS? —__ 


Dairy Farmers Prosperous. 


Instead of short crops barns are {ull to 
overflow. Silos are full and many new ones 
have been built. Potatoes are plenty and 
of extra quality. 

Times are good from all points of view, 
but farming modes have so changed that 
things are hard to compare. 

Separators and creameries change the tak- 
ing care of the dairy product in favor of the 
farmer’s pocket and make it possible to keep 
double the number of cows. 

Silos have changed the feed side for all 
kinds of stock, making it possible to nearly 
double the amount of stock kept, and corn 
barns are of but little use except as store- 
houses. C. M. 
South Royalton, Vt. 


——__ + > > 

New Apple Diseases. 
Last season, 1902, was one prolific in 
apple troubles. Frost blister, spray in- 
jury, scab, pink rot and the ordinary rots 
all proved too well-known sources of loss 
to growers and buyers. In Bulletin 235 of 
the station at Geneva we are told that two 
other new, or unusual, rots developed late 
inthe season. These are (1) a rot very 
similar to pink rot, and (2)a core rot of 
Baldwins. 
The first rot differs from pink rot in show- 
ing no white or pink growth on the. spots 
under ordinary conditions; in working 
quite deeply into the tissues, while pink rot 
is a shallow decay; and in giving little or 
no taste to the affected tissues, pink rot 
making the spots very bitter. Like pink 
rot, it can enter the fruit only through 
broken skin, so prevention of scab will pre- 
vent this rot. 
For the core rot, no cause and no remedy 
have, as yet, been discovered. 
The bulletin is for free distribution. Send 
your name to the station for it. 


-.&a> 


Remarkable Village. 


A community of Buddhists have founded 
a remarkable village in Minamoto, Ja- 
pan. Its total number of inhabitants 
is 1600; which includes three hundred 
families. This community is zealous for 
education, and every one of the. 125 
boys, who are of school age, is attending 
school, and of the 102 girls eighty-eight at- 
tend school, the othérs mostly residing in 
the place only temporarily. The permanent 
school fund amounts to 12,000 yen, or 
in our money $6000, and its income pays 











for the whole educational expenses, al- 


oiled, if buried at sunset and found moist- | 


for the children. This system of financing 
is to be extended to other public atr,;;, 
and the village office has begun the worl. .; 
creating another permanent fund of |,, .,,, 
yen. The income from this will be |... ... 
enough to relieveall the villagers fr.,,, ;),. 
burdens of publictaxation. Habits; 1), ;, 
and diligence are steadily encouragei |, 
villagers. The wéaring of silk garm.;,; 
strictly prohibited by law, and the Ja), 
custom of giving banquets on the enrs|!,,, 
or disbandment of conscripts is not |, 
upon with favor. The ex-head man .; 
community, who retired from office re... 

at his own request, was the prime nv, 
bringing the village up to its present }, 
condition. Namiki is his name, and it 

to be remembered. 





=> 
Crops Average Well. 


The season is closing, so far as the « 
are concerned, with the promise fu! 
that *‘the seedtime and harvest shal! . 
fail,” and although some things are 
cient, yet others are abundant. (), 
whole it is, perhaps, an average season. 
hay crop is excellent, with a good quan 
of rowen. Small grains are good ani 
tatoes a heavy crop, although with cv: 
erable rot. There isa fair crop of ap; 
with no sales as yet. The main los 
with corn, which is a very important «; 
here, and since the higher prices of \\. 
ern grain the loss is aserious one. |] 
ever, there is more than was expected .; 
one time, as it has escaped the frost on : 
high lands, and ‘in such places has ma‘. ; 
partial crop. 

Many lessons are to be learned in a seis 
like the present. The most important se«;, 
-to be to get the seed into the ground ea:): 
get the land ready in the fall to work in :), 
spring. The season is short at the best, :iii:: 
by planting early there is time to care | 
the hoed crops before the busy hay seasw:, 
Then everything comes in its proper tine 
and place; no crowding, no worriment o: 
neglecting of one crop to care for anothe: 
The crops ripen early in the fall, which 
gives an abundant time to harvest before 
the killing frosts. 

The successful farmers are those who «dv 
their work in season, with system, thorough- 
ness and care, allowing no needless wastes 
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WOOD Sawing 

Outfits Also. 


Honest Goods, Fair Prices, 
Square Treatment. 





Atlantic Gasoline Engine Co., 


195 HIGH ST., Boston, Mass. 








Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 
ighest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
All kinds for all ses (including Spra\ Pum)- 
with pipe an hose connections, and 1 «+ 
adapted, if desired. Let us suggest and esti 
for you onanything that pertains to water rai-ing 


Pump Caen fia Free. 
pctariees. Jager Co., 174 High St.,Bosion,Mass. 




















Interested in 


Pumps? 


Ui7Te have 
a pump 
for every 
purpose and 
suited to any 
condition. For 
the best assort- 
ment in New 
England of 
Tanks, Towers, 
Gasoline En- 
gines, Wind- 
mills, or other 
water supply 
goods write 


Smith & Thayer Co. 


236 Congress St., BOSTON. 






Cat. (P) tells all about our goods, free. 








ARROW BRAND *::::. 
READY 
ROOFING 


can be very 
advantageou- 
ly applied on 
SILOS Farm 
Buildings or 
Sheds by any 
handy man. 

eg Send for free 
samples. 





ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO 
80 Pine Street, New York. 


Canada Unleachec 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertiliz« 
in the world. 

Now is the time to plow up ’your old meadow 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilize! 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay {: 


years. 
Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get {them « 


they are collected from house to house, Wrii 
for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 




















Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 


ARLINGTON, MASS, 





though not a cent is asked in way of fees 


12 Faneuil Hall So., Boston and Newton, N. H 
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Tbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARKIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Oct, 28, 1903. 
Shotes 





and ‘at 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
» . week..--3220 13,048 70 24,955. 1681 
ba. week..--3759 17,669 75. 18,136 $085 
+ year ago 5065 15,306 95 25,621 
... 358 7004 


O! 


Horses 


Prices oa Northern Cattle. 


» —Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
ilow and meat, extra,” $6.90.@6.75; first 
_ $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
t! jality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
. 75; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
> 50, Western steers, $3.87@6.20. Store 
7 -Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
, milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
ar-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
ep—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.50 
jambs, 3} @6c. 
Hoas—Per pound, Western, 53@6c, live 
. shotes, wholesale—; retail, $2.50@ 
ountry dressed hogs, 6}@7kc. 
\1, CALVES—3@6fc P th. 
us—Brighton—6}@7e P tb; country lots, 6@ 


 SKINS—13¢ P Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
Low—Brighton, 3@34¢ P tb; country lots 
rs—40.a60c. 

Cattle. Sheep. 


Cattle. Sheep. 
At Brighten. 





Maine. 
it Brighton JS Henry 18 
: Weston 6 
ey Berry 18 Massachusetts. 
Libby Co 50 At Watertown. 


Farmington LS © HForbush 19 
( 45 300 WH Bardwell 37 


Fr | Howe 20 At Brighton. 
Ei Chapman 10 JS Henry 42 
Lisby & Gould) 7 K Connors 33 
Mi) Holt & Son 25 H A Gilmore 23 
, |) Kilby 8 Scattering 
Hill & Co 20 11 LStetson 12 
rbpompson & J P Day 2 
Hanson 15 800 H F Whitney 6 
J MVhilbrook 20 222 OH Forbush 4 
\ Richardson 8 A C Foss 12 
D A Walker 10 
New Hampshire. CD Lewis 3 
At Brighton. A Wheeler 5 
W F Wallace 9 74 
JH Neal 17 New York. 
OF Whitton 10 At Brighten. 
FR Morrill 10 GN Smith 24 
D Fisher 16 
4tNED Ms& Weel 
Co. Western. 
} Y Keazer 9 100 At Brighton. 
Ws swain 18 SturtevantW& 
478 Peavey 13 2 Haley 112 
r Courser 17. 38 SS Learned 132 
E F Adden 2 227 JJ Kelley 92 
AF Jones& Co 9 
Heath & Co 19 10 AteNEDM& Weol 
At Watertown. Ce. 
Frank Wood 8 42 Swift & Co 199 
W F Wallace 60 65 Morris Beef Co 199 
NE Wool 
Vermont. ‘0 
At Watertown. W Laveck 174 


NH Woodward 4 GACampbell 18 

EG Piper 16 At Watertown. 
Fred Savage 22 #15 J A Hathaway 320 

B H Combs 165 

J Byron 20 Canada. 
AtNEDM& Wool AtN EDM" & Weol 


Co. Ceo. 

W A Ricker 268 900 Gordon & Iron- 

F Ricker sides 400 1031 
&Co 61 200 Sneli & Co 73 


F 5 Atwood 22 35 NEDM& Wool 
Roder Bros 54 Co 





Export Traffic. 

The English market for cattle has improved 
within the week by $e advance on best United 
States cattle and fewer common cattle offered. 
The range in prices, 11,4 12¢, d. w., against 10@ 
llic last week, showing that the English market 
has fewer home-fed cattle on sale, and depend- 
ent more particularly on State cattie. Shipments 
trom here within the week were 1262 cattle, 1031 
sheep, the latter quoted at 10}@ 11e, d. w. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Sar- 
mation, for Glasgow, 73 Canadian cattle by Snell 
& Co.,18 cattle by S. A. Campbell, 54 do. by W. 
Laveck. On steamer Lancastrian, for Liverpool, 
199 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 199 do. by 
swift & Co. On steamer Sagamore, for Liver- 
pool, 200 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 400 Canadian 
cattle and 1031 Canadian sheep by Gordon & 
Tronsides, 120 cattle by W. Laveck. 

Horse Business. 

A slight change favorable to the dealer is 
noticed. Horses are disposed of more readily, 
and the outlook seems promising. Good horses 
sell at strong prices. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s 
sale stable 2 ears of Western horses found sale 
at steady prices. Good horses in fair demand 
sold at $1254250. Sales ranged mostly at $175@ 
25, At H.s. Harris & Sons’ sale stable 4 car- 
loads of Western were mostly sold out, and 
prices were well sustained, and strong for good 
grades. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable it 
Was a good week for business. They sold nearly 
70 head at $45@250, including some fine business 
horses. They are collecting for regular special 
Tuesday’s sale of 1100@1500-1b horses for business 
purposes. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 
stable were 2 express cars of Western horses. 
A fair trade prevailed, and the firm sold 30 head 
for logging purposes at $100@220 a head, of 11004 
L500 ths. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The market on beef cattle is only a 
continuation of last week. The slim, poor grades 
are wanted only at way-down prices, while good 
cows and bulls sell at fairly good prices. Butchers 
want the good qualities at strong last week’s 
prices. R. E. French sold 21 bologna cows, 15,410 
Ibs, at $125 p 100 ths; 2 heifers, 1330 ths, at 2c; 9 
heifers, 7690 Ibs, at 2}c; 1 steer, 1290 tbs, atd4c. O. 
H. Forbush sold 2 cows, av. 1000 tbs, at 3c; 4cows, 
of 3770 ths, at $2.55; 1 cow, 820 ths, at 2c; 1 cow, 750 
ibs, at $1.65. J. A. Hathaway, for home trade, 
sold 30 steers, 1550 ths, at 5c; 30 do., of 1400 Ibs, at 
5c; 40 do., of 1350 ths, at 4c. 

Milch Cows. 

fhese camein freely, but sules were not active, 
although the market for cows is fair. Common 
cows brought $30@38, extra cows $40@48, choice 
cows, $50@70. 

Fat Hegs. 

Prices hold steady as last week, with some 
Huctuations in stock from the West, which sell 
t 5{a6e. Local hogs, 6}@7%¢, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

Fully 13,000 head are on the market. Market 

riees have neither improved nor gone any lower 
‘han last week, and the trade fully supplied. 

ve call is not extensive. Still dealers work 
iem off, not bidding extravagant prices. On 
eep the quoted figures are $2.30@4.30 P 100 tbs 

ii lambs, $3.30@6 P 100 ths. 

Veal Calves. 

rhese are no higher, with good arrivals. Not 
wuch trouble is found in the disposal, taken at 

/64¢ mostly, as to quality. W. F. Wallace sold 

"4 6e; J. Brynes at 6c; Kean sold at 6c; better 

ades at 6h@6}e. 

Live Peultry. 
tock is selling slowly in the city, 9@10c being 
’ extent on fowl and on broilers; cocks, 7@8Cc, 
Dreves of Veal Calves. 

‘laine—P. A. Berry, 15; Libby Bros., 70; F. L. 

‘ock Company, 90; F. L. Howe, 35; E. E. Chap- 

in,6; Libby & Gould, 14; M. D. Holt & Son, 50; 

I) Kilby, 20; Hill & Co.,2; Thompson & Han- 

1, 50; J. M. Philbrook, 35; J. Richardson, 10. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 149; F. R. 

rill, 3; G. ¥. Keazer, 7; T. J. Courser, 10; E. 

Adden, 30; A. F. Jones & Co., 60; Frank 
od, 17. 
Vermont—Fred Savage, 85; B. H. Combs, 30; J. 
res. 4; W. A. Ricker, 200; F. Ricker & Co., 110; 
S Atwood, 70; Rhoder Bros., 36; J. S. Henry, 54. 
Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 77; O. H. For- 
ish, 6; R. Connors, 40; H. A. Gilmore, 32; scat- 
ing, 150; L, Stetson, 20; J. P. Day, 40, D. A. 
‘alker, 10; A. Wheeler, 7. 
New York—D. Fisher, 10; G. N. Smith, 30. 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
_ Stock at yards: 814 cattle, 1186 sheep, 21,205 
Ogs, 830 calves, 175 horses. From West, 336 
“attle, 21,000 hogs, 175 horses. Maine, 252 cattle, 
111 sheep, 150 hogs, 396 calves. New Hampshire, 
46 cattle, 74 sheep, 24 calves. Vermont, 18 cattle, 
1 sheep, 5 hogs, 54 calves. Massachusetts, 222 
prs. hogs, 316 calves. New York, 40 cattle, 





The (movement in beef Seattle could be im- 
proved. Prices jobtained last week were very 
near the figures this week. Slim bologna stock 
1s @ grain lower and good~ beef. cows a trifle 
firmer,j but vartation is: hardly, sufficient to 
change quotations. Rk. E. French sold-7 cows, of 
5470 ths, ut 2ic. A. Wheeler sold 2 cows, av. 1050 
Ibs, at 3}; 1 cow, 1000 ths, at 2$c; 2 cows, 750 Ibs, 
at 2c; Hull & Co. sold 4 steers, 1100 tbs, at 4c; 2 
beef cows, 900 Ibs, at 240. A.C. Foss sold 3 cows, 
1000 tbs, at3c.. J. P. Day sold 5 cows, 1000 ibs, at 
3c; 4 bulls, 800 Ibs, at 24c; 9 shm cows $1.60. D. 
A. Walker sold 4 cows, 2}, of 3650 tbs; | slim cow, 
jc. O. H. Forbush sold some fine Devon stock 
fed by Stockwell & Gifford of Sutton, Mass. , 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

A good liberal supply at hand, but hardly up to 
last week’s figures. The requirements are con- 
siderable, and it hardly seems possible that. so 
many change hands, but when the quaran*ine 
was raised and trade started up it took consider- 
able many to fill all orders. J. S. Henry sold 8 
choice new miich’ cows at $50@62, and 10 cows 
from $4048. The more common cows sold at 
$30@38. Libby & Co. sold 7 choice cows at $50« 
60; 10 at $38@48. 

Veal Calves. 

Demand considered good and all on the mar- 
ket were readily disposed of at last.week’s rates. 
Sales at 44@6jc. J. P. Day sold 40 calves at 6ic, 
weight 115 tbs. D. A. Walker sold 10 slim calves 
for 3@4c E. E.Chapman sold 9 calves, 120 ths, at 
6$c. P. A. Berry, 14 calyes, 110 ths, at 6c. D. 
Fisher, 10 slim calves, 5}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The grand total of milch cows 
was not so heavy as noticed for the past tive 
weeks, but was sufficient forthe demand. Not 
much difficulty is met in the selling of the better 
class; there were always buyers for anything 
desirable at steady prices. Common-grade cows 
are in moderate sale. Beef cows are dull of sale, 
and should be held back. Good beef cows in 
fair demand as quoted. J.H. Neal sold 12 oxen, 
average 1400 Ibs, at 5c; 5 do., of 1300 Ibs, at 4c. O. 
H. Forbush sold 1 bull, of 1000 ibs, at $2.35; 5 slim 
cows, 3900 tbs, at 1c. J. M. Philbrook sold 2 
nice cows, $50 each; 1 cow, $48; 2 cows, $37.50 
each; 1 at $35. The Libby Company had 55 milch 
cows on commission, which sold from $70 down 
to $30. J.S. Henry sold 15 nice cows, $50.@60; 20 
cows, $30@48. 








Stere Pigs. 
Moderate sales prevailed at $2@7 per head, as 
to size. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
Chickens, 6 to 20 tbs to pair, choice, P tb. 18@20 





Broilers, 34 to 4 tbs, to pair, P th........-. 16@18 
Groen Ducks. «\ .........-cccccocseseccenes 15.a@16 
Fowls, extra choice........--------------- 14a15 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.-. ....-..-.-- 1 1 70 
** “com to good, P doz.....--..--.-- 75@)1 25 
Squabs, © i Ses oe Ee ER nee 2 00@2 50 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice ...-------.-------------- 16@18 
Turkeys, poor to fair........----...----- 12@15 
Broilers, common to choice....-....-..-.- 13.414 
Chickens, choice, large --.--.--.----------- 134@14 
x MNNOR GIDOR oc-. ovens coenens 12@12 
Fowls, fair to choice.............-...-.. i2.@134 
CPU ASE oortcsinn sccm acnacceconcausenes 94@10 » 


Receipts Oct.27, were 347 packages. Receipts 
for the week were about 400 packages tess than 
last year for the same period. 


Liye Poultry. 


Fowls, PB... .. ...020ccccccsescocsocncss an 10@16} 

ES SR ee rer 2 7 

Citlckens, 97 M5... 0.0.25 css ccc de gee esses 10@10} 
Batter. 


NotTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 29, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Crosmasey. extra— 

Vt.& N. 











H. assorted sizes............--. 22@22 
Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes.......---- 22a 29% 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............--- 2a 
Western, large ash tubs...... 22,224 
Western, asst. spruce tubs. - 22a224 

a2 


Creamery, northern firsts 
Creamery, western firsts 
Creamery, seconds. - 16@17 
Creamery, eastern.. 
Dairy, Vt., extra....--.--- 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts... 
























Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds 15@16 
Renovated ...........-..-.-..-. 14@18 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery..--.-..----------- 23@ 
MeO AON. .... 22250. docs ccc ncweesnecese 22@ 
Common to good....-....------------------- 15@16 
Trunk butter in } or}tb prints-.-.-..--..- : 
Extra northern creamery..-.-..------------ 234@ 
Firsts, northern creamery .-..-.-.-.-------- 20.@21 
Extra nortnern dairy-..-.--. -------------- 22@ 
Common to good......--.------ .----------- 16@17 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb ......-------. 11}@ 
New York twins, firsts, P tb....-.---.----- 1ll@ 
New York twins, seconds, P tb-.......---- 9@ 
Vermont twins, extra..........-.--.------- 114@ 
Vermont twins, firsts.......------..------- 104.@11 
Vermont twins, seconds...-.--.------------ 9@ 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P tb-.-..-.------- 11f@ 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tb -.-.-.--------- 1l@ 
Ohio flats, P Ib.. ......-....---------. 2 103@ 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # d0z....----...- 3437 
Eastern choice fresh. -...------------------ 30@ 
Eastern first ......-...-.-.-.-.c00---0----0e 23@24 
Michigan first to extra .......--..--------- 27.@ 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good .....-....------- 138a@20 
York State firsts........-...-.---.---.----- 24.@25 
Western untested. .-.......-.-.------------ 24@ 
Western selected, fresh.....--...-.-.------ z 
Western dirties ..........-..--------------- 13@174 
Refrigerator stock... ...-....------------- 193@214 
Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu..-......--------- 55@56 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu.....--- 58@ 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl.....-.-- 1 60a@2 00 
Sweet, yellow, Norfolk, 4 REE S- 1 25a@1 50 
Yellow, East. Shore ® bbl.........-.....1 25@1 50 
Yellow, N. C., ® bbl. .--..-.----.--------- 75a) 
Jersey, double head, P bbl..-........--- 2 0@2 25 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, P bu...-.--.------------------------ 5@ 
Cabbage, vative, p bDbl.....-------------- 65475 
Carrots, P bol......-.-------------------- 65@75 
Chicory, # d0z .....--------------+---+---+ 50@ 
Kscarole, P d0Z..------.-----------+------ @ 
Romaine, P doz .-..-.------------+------- 50@75 
Lettuce, P box...-.--.---.---------------- 50@ 
Cauliflower, P bu . ..--------------------- 1 00 
Cauliflower, fancy, @ach ......----------- 10@15 
Celery, native, P doz .........----------- 1 00@1 25 
String beans, So., P bu ....----------.--- 3 00@ 
Spinach, P bu....-.-.-------- saosin -. 20@ 
omatoes, P DOX.--.------------- --1 00@2 25 
Tomatoes, green....-.-..------ 50@75 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P Ib-- 20@25 
Onions, native, P bu.------- 68@75 
Parsnips, @ bu...------------ 75@s85 
Native cress, P d0z........- 35@ 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz -1 Ogi 25 
Green Peppers, P bbl @1 50 
Egg age P crate.. 1 1 50 
Parsley, P bu -.---- . 
Radishes, P box..-..-- & 50@ 
Squash, marrow, P bbl. ae v75 
Turnips, P DOXx .-.-...------------------- 1 25 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, p een 75a@1 00 


Mushrooms, native, # tb. ..- 





Chives, Pp ui 
Brussels sprouts, 
Artichokes, @ bu ...-....---------------- 2 
Oyster plant. P bu-....-..---------------- 
Pumpkins, P bbl...-..------------------- 








Fruit. 
Apples, Gravensteins......-.------------ 3 50@4 50 

Pr King,  bbl......------.-- -------- 2 3 50 
“ Alexander, P bbl.....-.-- -------- @3 50 
“ Mackintosh, Red P bbl....-.----- 2 50@3 50 
“ Snow, ® bbi...-----.----.-.-------2 50@3 50 
“ Wealthy, p bbl. ....--..---------- 2 50@3 50 
“© 9002., P DDI. .....----------------- 2 50 
“© Maiden Blush, P bbli.-..-.-.------- 2 O0@2 50 
“ Baldwin, No.1, P bbl....--------- 1 7@2 25 
‘“* Greening, No. 1, ? Seen 1 75@2 50 
“ Baldwin & Green’g, No.2, » bbl. 1 25@1 50 
* Common sweet .....-------------- 1 25@1 75 
“© Common green, # bbi....-.--- 1 26@1 75 
“ Red Varieties, P bush. box T5@1 25 
“© Green cook’g sorts, P bush. oe, 50@1 = 
« comm ---1 2@i 
“ Pippin fair io choice ‘ pig? 
ve pins, fair to choice. . 

P bis Pound Swee' --2 00@2 50 
ineapples— 
Flora: 5 P DOX...-.---------- eee eee ee 2 00@2 25 








Grapes— 
Goncord, PY pony basket ...--.-------- 13@15 
Delaware, P pony basket ..--.--------- 22 
oa P pony basket -.-...----------- @ 
ears— 
Seckel, P bu ..-..--.--------------++-°- 1 50@2 00 
Native Bartlett, P bu...--.----------- 2 @z 50 
Common, y ba pes thine <seeke ot mae ne 
ere ee 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights..-.-..-------- 6@7 
Bulls - 65. tight proen walted-..------- aa 
‘J u 9 AEB RECLE SU «oor -ee" . 
SER | 1. eemcmnmey 1g 
si : oat aber. Sa PRES 7: *.. 
kins, 5 § each.......--------- 
-“, over weights, each.......------- 1 rag? 28 
Deacon and dairy skins......-..--------- 





ec gS 1 og ‘ 


RT. REV. WM. McVICKAR, 
Episcopalian Bishop of Rhode Island. 
(From a recent photograph by J. E. Purdy.) 





Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice..............--...---. 6@7 

Evaporated, fair to prime.............--- 564 

Sun-dried, as to quality..........-....... 3a4 
Grass Seeds. 


Timothy, P bu., Western, good to prime.2 00@2 10 
*  chuice 2 25a2 40 


cece eewww cece co esce 4 









ROT FT osc cas enesiccnasccces scenes, DED 
Red Top, Western, P 50 tb sack ........-- 2 00.@2 50 
bad fancy recleaned, P tb........... 8a9 
Orchard, F DU .... .... 2... 00-0220. 025.---- 1 85@2 00 
White Clover, p ib..-..-.-.---------------  23@26 
REI MP Ecos nn0 smn ch ono sents ceeseces ges 12a14 
Blue Grass,P bu..........-.-.-..--.------ 1 40@1 50 
Meh eG tk caw cetuvsesdacsu=soeeseny hasan 85a 90 
RIN. 55.55.05 cencanswonscscesuesass 8571 00 
PIER Sta decistd aco span tae cancaseemeses 90@1.10 
Beans. 
Pea, choice .........---------------. -----2 2W@2 25 
POS. GOLGONON. «00 << cone cncn senses en 05 o- nes 2 00a2i0 
RENE enn s a scwasnecsensenaess 170a@1 90 
Pea, foreign ............-.s-..---- 2 0u@2 10 
Mediums, choice hand-picked. 204 
Mediums, screened......-- 2 0@2 10 
Mediums, foreign.....-. 90a 2 05 
Lellow eyes, extra....- 90a3 00 
Yellow eyes, seconds... @2 75 
TE NS oie ie sccm cc ncs cscs ee teseee ns 3 20@3 40 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, No.1,P ton. ... -.-.------.-----16 0@17 00 
555 ee Oe og ONE eeu k ars 14 00@15 50 
% ee a ee 13 00@14 00 
5 fine choice..............-.---- 13 0@14 00 
- clover,mixed,p ton......--.--. 13 00@16 00 
- clover, P ton.... ......------- 12 00@13 0 
“ swale, P ton...........--.---- 90@10 00 
Straw, prime rye@..............-..4.-.-20 20 00@21 09 
Straw, oat, per ton. .......-------------- 9 00@10 00 
Straw, tangled rye...........----------- 11 00@12 00 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is quiet but firm. 

Spring patents, $4 35@5 15. 

§ pring, clear and straight, $3 35@4 15. 

Winter patents, $4 25a@4 60. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 75@4 40. 

Cern Meal.—$1 08a@i10 P bag, and $2 4@ 
245 p bbl; granulated, $3 00@3 40 p bbl. 

Graham Flear.—Quoted ut $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Firm at 3510@535 p bbl. for 
rolled and $5 65@5 90 for cut and ground. 

Bye Floaur.—The market 1s steady at $3 15@ 
3 60 P bbl. 

Cern.—Demand light, supply moderate. 

Steamer, yellow, 56a5-c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 5€}c. 

No. 3, yellow, 55jc. 

Oats.— Demand quiet, prices firm. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 47@49c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 45c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 44c. 

Willfeed.—Tendency lower. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 75. 

Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $21 00@26 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $18 75@19 00. 

Mixed feed, $20 00@,22 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 

Linseed, $24 75@%5 00. ; 

Barley.—Feed barley, 54@56c. 

Rye.—f5@66c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..-..-...-.-. 22@ 
ee of Hee a 24@25 
a “ Lblood Mich .......-.----- 24@25 

% ‘© #blood Ohio.........------ 25@ 
ee ‘* SpE © ooo. secs cones ". 2526 
Fine delaine, Ohio.............---.-------- 36@37 
be hie Ohio Xx, ) and 3.........«.-<- @32 
Pulled wools, scoured ........-..-..-------- 32@56 
American mohair .........--.-----.-------- 28@37 





WHITE F.1kEs.—S. L. B., Worcester County, 
Mass.: The insect can be killed by spraying the 
hothouse crops with a mixture of five parts kero- 
sene to ninety-five of water, using the kerosene 
spraying pump attachments. Suffocation with 
hydrocyanic gas is a more certainremedy. A 
portion of a greenhouse at the New Hampshire 
station containing 2833 cubic feet of space was 
treated by mixing twelve ounces of strong sul- 
phuric acid, twelve ounces of potassium cyanid 
and one g&llon of water. The house was kept 
closed for fifteen minutes. This and similar ex- 
periments were repeated, with the result that all 
adult flies appeared to be killed and none of the 
plants were injured. 

GAME SEASON.—0O. S., Suffolk County, Mass. : 
The close season for deer in Massachusetts ex- 
tends to November, 1908, and the law imposes &@ 
heavy fine for violation. 

GUERNSEY BREEDERS SociETy.—J. E. B., 
Cook County, Ill.: The address of Secretary W. 
H. Caldwell is Peterboro, N. H. You will find 
what you need advertised from time to time in 
this paper. 
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A BOOM IN CONNECTICUT ORCHARDING. 

There are over 4700 acres of apple orchards 
and 3600 acres of peach orchards in Connecticut 
jn which the trees are cared for and the fruit 
handled on a commercial scale. New Haven 
County contains 218,000 peach trees, and Hart- 
ford County comes next with 167,000. Either 
county has, today, more peach trees than there 
were in the whole State ten years ago. 

A RATION OF PUMPKINS. 

Pumpkins are a most excellent food for milch 
cows, but owing to their bulky nature and their 
tendency to freeze and decay, they are chiefly 
valuable as a late fall food, when they answer a 
splendid purpose, to be fed for a couple of weeks 
while the cows are changing from grass to dried 
or preserved fodder. In some instances, when 
fed in very large quantities, the seed has a very 
stimulating effect on the urinary system, which 
may be prevented by removing the seed part. 

COLD CURING IMPROVES CHEESE. 

A gain of more than $1.00 a hundred from a 
difference of 20° in the temperature of the curing 
rooms should convince the cheesemaker that 
cold storage for cheese merits careful consider- 
ation. Such gains are shown in Bulletin 234 of 
the station at Geneva; and the figures are sup- 
ported, not by tests of a few cheeses in a refrig- 
erator, but by the storage of nearly sixteen tons 
of cheese in the rooms of a commercial refriger- 
ating plant in New York city. The advantages 
of curing at 40°, rather than 60°, were both in- 
creased quantity and improved quality. 

A PRIMITIVE THRESHING MACHINE. 

A common sight in the agricultural districts of 
Hungary is two women treading out grain by 
means of a beam. The woman seated on the 
ground takes a bundle of grain and puts it ander 
one end of the beam. When the grain isin place 





the woman leaning on the pole for support takes 
« step backward, which has the effect of raising 
the broa& flat end of the beam, and making the 
other ¢nd fall ina hole made for that purpose. 
Then a quick step forward, with some little 
pressure, brings the thick end of the beam down 
on the wheat and flattens it out so effectually as 
to separate the grain from the husks. 
NEW SUGAR PLANT. 

The Agricultural Department is inquiring into 
the statement of Consul-General Guenther that 
a new plant has been discovered in South Amer- 
ica that promises to supplant the sugar cane and 
the sugar beet. The plant contains a large 
amount of saccharine matter and a high per- 
centage of natural sugar properties which are 
ea y toextract. It is said to be easily cultivated 
in climates like those of the southern portion of 
the United States. According to experiments 
made by the discoverer, the director of the agri- 
cultural institute of Asuncion, this plant is said 
to yield a sugar which 1s from twenty to thirty 
times as sweet as ordinary cane or beet sugar. 





The Fall Pippin. 

This variety is, in its season, the standard 
for quality as a cooking apple, in some parts 
of New England and the Middle States. Its 
fine large, handsome fruit always finds a 
market at top prices wherever it is known. 
It is a great favorite for cooking, while its 
brisk, juicy quality makes it a fairly good 
table variety. The Fall Pippin seems to 
have originated in America from seed of the 
Holland Pippin, but its history is uncertain. 
Trees over one hundred years old are found 
in Connecticut and New York. Thetree is 
vigorous, but only fairly productive. More 
or less fruit is, however, produced every 
year, neither overbearing or failing entirely 
The worst defect of the variety is the liabi - 
ity to scabby fruit in some localities. The 
apples, like the one shown in the photograph 
herewith, made for the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, are often 34 inches in diam- 
eter, with few small specimens. Color, yel- 
low with red cheek; form, irregular; flesh, 
white, nellow, aromatic. In sections where 
itis known and appreciated it is a paying 
kind to plant for home market. 

———_---+ >o- 
Care of the Dairy Herd. 


Much has been said and written about the 
care of the dairy herd, but the following, by 
a prominent dairyman, gives in concise form 
the important points to be looked after in 
maintaining adairy herd: 

The bull is half the herd. 

Raise the calves from your best cows. 

Sell or fatten all your poor cows. 

Keep your herds in a healthy condition. 

Feed and milk regularly. 

Feed only wholesome food and look care- 
fully to the drinking water. 

Poor food and dirty water give tainted 
milk and impair the health of the cow. 

Keep your calves growing. 

Don’t feed warm milk one day and cold 
the next. 

If you want a good dairy cow from your 
ealf, get a good, long body with well-sprung 
ribs on your calf. 

The coat of an animal is a good indica- 
tion of its condition. 

Try to have some of your cows *‘ come in ”’ 
in fall and winter. 

Try to raise all the feed for your herd. 

Make the most out of skimmilk. 

Dairying and hog raising are a good com- 
bination. : 


= 
= 





The undistinguished heroes celebrated in 
‘*Gray’s Elegy” occasionally come to the 
surface in the most unexpected manner. A 
case in point was the sacrifice of John Con- 
roy, who died the other day in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York. This man wasonly a 
laborer, who broke his back by falling 
down a shaft at the end of his day’s toil, 
when he thought soon to see his home. At 
the hospital he gave his wrong address, to 
prevent unnecessary pain to one he loved, 
and when he was told by his nurse that a mis- 
take had been made in the number of his 
house, hesaid: ‘* That’s all right, Bill, let it 
goatthat. . . . Bill, my mother is dying. 
That’s why I don’t want my people to know 
that l’magoner, too. My wife or my sister 
Kate may call, and if they do just tell them 
to say to mother that 1 had the priest, that 
I’m happy, and that I’ll meet them all in 
heaven. See, Bill, would surely kill 
my mother right off if she knew I was here 
and going to die, too. That’s why I gave 
the wrong address ; but you can’t blame me, 
can you?” This hero has gone to his last 
account, but surely the entry of his viola- 
tion of strict truth deserved to be blotted 
out with a tear by the recording angel. 

—“Tell me, Angelina,” her lover exclaimed, 
“do you ever have a yearning for something you 
cannot exactly define—an irresistible longing of 
the heart for that which is not yours? Can you 
guess the object of your desire?” “Yes,” replied 
the young woman from Boston, coyly, “when I 
get that way I always eat pie.”—New York 
Tribune. 








Preserve the beauty of your pet 
cat. It needs an occasional stimu- 
lant and without you are liable to 
have trouble. The — toning 
the it moment sure benefit. 





edies. Lodge i eat 
FOR CATS | bread, rice’ cer fox: wr 


Boston, Mass. 
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It Gives a Lift 


to the farmer on more than a score of drudgeries to havea 


little er he can manage 
light so he can move it at will, 


all by himself. One that’s 
in action and safe, 


quick 
and which costs but little torun. It’s g 
Pah gh by the strictly a farmer's 


JAGE 


Wemake a of a line of eff - Pe. 
Ly ective little 2,3 and 6h. p. 


machinesth 


Gas and Gasoline 


ENGINES 


pted to pumping, churning, grinding, saw. 


, elevating, feed and % 
ot erreguiar farm duties. They combine safety, 
They’re 


ofm 


ease janagemen Tv 
valuable feature. Every one fully p 
for special catalogue fully describing. Better write today. 


CHAS. J. JAGER CO., 166-168 WIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








J. L. NASON & CO., 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Pay special attention to the Sale, 


Purchase and Exchange of Farm 


Properties in all sections of New England. 
Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





The latest fashionable fad is the keeping a pet cat. They are not often allowed t 
the same freedom as Lature intended them to, therefore mo capnot exercise their” instinet in — 
Ss, 


curing grasses and tonics necessary to their health. 


A tonic is, therefore, necessary, and the Walnut 


Cat Food {fs the best for them. Keeps them 
healthy and active. They thrive on it. 
Increases their appetite, furnishes strength 


and vitality, and allo 
silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. 


ws the hair to be of soft. 
1 or old 


F ld cats, it gives them life and appetite. 


Comes in powdered form in bottles. Try it and make your cat a beautiful 
Houga - Send 50 cents for a 


bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


TON & DUTTON, 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Instruction 
Free 


The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College offers short courses of 
instruction in dairy farming, 
horticulture and bee farming. 
For information address 


PROF, WM. P, BROOKS, Amherst, Mass. 
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trom the Page Fence that stopped the big runaway 
racing auto at the Zanesville, O., fair, was cut up 
into short pieces and carried away as souvenirs by 
the people who saw the tragic accident in which so 
many were killed or injured. 

PAGE WUVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 












































Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons nterested in the estate of MARY C. 
SAWYER, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 

WH ERKAS, a certain instrument, purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court. for 

robate, by John L. Ambrose and Clarence H. 
Bowers, who pray that letters testamentary —_ 
be issu dtothem, the executors itherein named, 
without giving a surety on their official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, ip said Coun'y of 
Middlesex, on the seventeenth day of November, 
A. D. 1903, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by menage no this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nhews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judgeof said Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of October, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


8 Short-Horn Bulls, 


One 16 months, seven from 7 to 10 months old. 
Good individuals and colors. Sired by Sassy Boy 
129808, a —* of imp. Gay Monarch; and 
Double Gloster 2d 138588, a winner at inter- 


national. 
SIX LARGE FALL 
POLAND-CHINA BOARS. 


30 spring boars. Can please you in quality and 
price. Write your wants. Telephone from Station 
to house. OnC., M.& St. P. Ry. 


R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, Jackson Co., la. 





HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. 


The best are always 
the cheapest. .. . 


JAMES FLOWER, 


OWNER of “The World’s Champion Flock,” 
supplies this descriptiononly. Address 


CHILMARK, SALISBURY, ENGLAND. 


Show Bull for Sale. 


464 y 

Nelson 149767, Crocus 2d by Cayhurst 58571, followed 

by Viscount 149647, Millionaire 151012, Senator (27441) 
Cc pion of Engine eS ik: d bulls 

R. G. ROBB & SON, Morning Sun, Ia. 


ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry. 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 

10 yearling boars ready for service. 

265 yearling and older sows, unbred or will be 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 

60 choice spring pigs, either sex. 

10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and a 
few good cows and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure Scoteh bulls, all for sale at live and let live 


rices. Come and see my stock. 
" page catalogue tres. Long distance Bell 


23 
Tel ‘ 
Cer Y. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill. 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 


Short-horns, 


AT “LIVE AND LET LIVE’’ PRICES. 


Scotch and highly Scotch-topped cows and heifers 
bred or open. lis 7 months to 24 months. Satis 


u 
faction guaranteed. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Vincennes, Ind. 

















Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and al. 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
JOSE! H L. PHILLIPS, late of Wilmington, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, @ petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to James 

E Kelley of Wilmington, in the County of Mid- 

dlesex, without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to.be held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the tenth day of November, 

FP Bg at ' _— jpg in the forenoon, 

use, if an ou i 
ay be ranted. niet 
n e petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this ditalen 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 3 News- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 

to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day 

of October, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and three. 
S H. FOLSOM, Register. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
“has been duly appointed executor of the 
will of ANN SHEERAN, late of Nashua, in 
the State of New Hampshire, deceased, and has 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bond, 
and appointing James R. Parry of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, his agent, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

ddress % 
AMES H. WATERS, Exe A 

Nashua, N. H., October 23, 1903. —_ 


FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD 








Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
— No Display. Cash to accompany the 





ARGAIN—15-H. P. and 1 2-H. P. Gasoline Engine, 
new, used only at Fairs for few days this season. 
ATLANTIC GASOLINE ENGINE CU., Boston. 





RUIT Trees, large, first-class Baldwins and Bart- 
letts. lb cents. Rhode Isiand Ked Poultry, prize 
stock. Best pairs, $3. F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 


ANTED—Farmer with smail family, capable of 
taking charge of farm with small dairy, and 
whose wife can do plain cooking for club members 
when required, and who is neat and tidy. Must be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
o Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 








ANTED—Housekeeper, American, from 20 to 40; 
reference required (preference one who plays 
piuno some, for company.) House with modern im- 
ag ay in city, two in family. Can attend church, 
o big we dinners, good home, youd pay. Ad- 
dress C. A. HESELTINE, Agt. B. & M., Personal, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


ANTED—Good farmer in institution for boys. 

Positively no liquor or tobacco. Me ag $30 per 

a For particulars address BOX 168, Walpole, 
$. 





ANTED—Young married man, good milker, team- 
ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn, gar- 

en, fruit, permanent place, good wages. A. N. 
STOWE, Hudson, Mass. 











ANTED—Young men tv learn telegraphy. Posi- 

tions paying $40 to 50 a month, guaranteed. 

Catalogue free. SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph 
School, Lebanon, Pa. 





ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; good home with family, pomenee OSi- 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 58, Blackinton, Mass. 





ANTED-—Single man on bs farm, good milker : 
steady job to dman. FRANK D. MERRELL, 
est Hartford, Ct. 





N able-bodied irl for general housework, #3. Give 
references. PROSPECT FARM, Svuuth Framing- 





lace for the right man. JOHN K. BURGESS, 


W dice for th on milk farm to care for cows. Good 
edhaim, Mass. 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married or 
single. Write ‘* SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





G°o? man wanted on farm. KOX 55, West Willing- 
ton, Ct. 





C. W. Leghorn Hens for sale to make room _ for 

e newstock Price 50 cts. each if taken now. Sent 

by express only. MRS. A. J. TURNER, Mansfield 
Centre, Conn. 





ANTED-—To board two invalid ladies in private 
family. Good homestead on Winter Street in 
ramingham Centre, Mass. Ages from 40 to 65 years. 
Pleasant street, good society. Hot water heat fo the 
house. Board reasonable. E. B. FAY. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





For SALE—Very fine individual and bred _ regis- 
tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, heifers 
and young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
White Chester Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 


wick, Vt. 





ANTED—A live, single American man for farm 
work. Must be good teamster and a hustler 
tate age and experience. References required 
Board furnished. mare $25a month. Steady work 
for the rightman. E. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 





ANTED to correspond with a young, active, honest 
man, for position in creamery. Some knowledge 

of buttermaking would help secure this permanent 

position. MONSON CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





woman for general housework in a small private 
amily. House allconveniences. Salary $16 per 


Ws TED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 





ANTED—At once. competent, single man en milk 

route. Permanent position to right man. Must 

be a good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NEW 
ELL, Bristol, Ct. 





ANTED-—Young man for all-round farm work 

Good milker, — temperate, references 

wages, with’ board in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass. 





DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock \ 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected trom at strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO, Alden la. 


ANTED—Man and wife, teamster and housework 
Fomily 8 $3. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 


towese, 





ANTED — Immediately, good farm hand, good 
Myung house gil, Boer week.” H.W. BARNES 
use week. Ww. 
Dracut, Mass. — 


ANTED—Boy, 15 to 17. da milker. State wages 
W i D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
BEAD. WORK. 

The fad of the hour seems to be bead 
work. : 
The necessary outfit for this work consists 

of a loom, a spool of fine linen thread, a 
package of very fine needles, a pattern de- 
sign and beads in the desired colors. The 
latter may be purchased at from twenty- 
five to fifty cents a bunch of ten thousand 
beads, and the little loom itself may be 
bought for fifty cents; the expense is very 
small compared with the results. These 
looms may be bought at the stores which 
sell materials for fancy work; patterns are 
also sold and work started. 

It is the regular Indian work, and hand. 
some in: design and workmanship on the 
belts, sashes, fan, lorgnette, and watch 
chains, purses, bracelets and fobs which are 
made. 

The number of strands required will de- 
pend entirely on the articles to be woven. 

In making belts,-22 or 24 warp strands are 
required, while for chain 5 or 6 are saffi 
cient. One has no idea of the beads or the 
variety until she looks in the stock-room 
of a bead merchant. 

The beads used for the Indian work are 
known as the Venetian, and they come 
strung on thread in bunches of several 
hundred, so when ready to weave your belt 
orchain it will be a good plan to free a 
quantity of beads and keep them in small 
boxes near the loom—a different box for 
each color. 

When ready to weave, the Indian girl wets 
the forefinger of the left hand and rapidly 
proceeds to pick up the beads with her 
needle; now the woman of this century con- 
tents herself with thrusting her needle in 
the box and picking up the desired number 
of beads to suit her pattern. Practice soon 
enables the weaver to make rapid progress, 
and designs more and more intricate may 
be worked. A tiny coin purse is made as 
follows: ri 

Cut 43 pieces of thread and 36 inches in 
length, knot together at the.end and fasten 
to the spool, then pull taut over the spool, 
pass the opposite ends over the bottom frets 
and fasten firmly in the hooks at the end; 
then separate threads, and place each one in 
corresponding notches in the frets and in- 
gert plug in the spool to hold firmly, and the 
warp is ready for use. 

To give the slope tothe bag start in the 
seventh space in the warp. String 29 white 
beads on the needle (turquoise blue and 
chalk-white beads in the smallest sizes are 
used), threaded witha convenient length of 
thread. Tie end of thread to right-hand 
warp strand and pass needle underneath 
warp strands, placing each bead between 
the warp strands until all the spaces are 
filled; then draw the thread through beads 
under warp strands and around extreme left 
strand, passing around and over strand. To 
weave, passthe needle through each bead, 
drawing the thread through and over warp 
strand. 

The second time across start in the sixth 
space with 31 white beads; fifth space, 33; 
fourth space, 11 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 1 
blue, 4 white, 2 blue, 11 white; third space, 
11 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 3 blue, 4 white, 2 
blue, 11 white; second space, 11 white, 2 
dlue, 4 white, 5 blue, 4 white, 2 blue, 11 
white; first space, 11 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 
7 blue, 4 white, 2 blue, 11 white. 

Now we are at the edge of the slope and 
commence with 11 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 7 
blue, 4 white, 2 blue, 11 white, 9 white, 2 
blue, 4 white, 5 blue, 1 white, 5 blue, 4 white, 
2 blue, 6 white; 8 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 5 
blue, 3 white, 5 blue, 4 white, 2 blue, 8 white, 
7 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 5 blue, 5 white, 5 
blue, 5 white, 2 blue, 7 white, 6 white, 2 
blue, 4 white, 5 blue, 3 white, 1 blue, 3 white, 
1 blue, 3 white, 5 blue, 4 white, 2 blue, 6 
white, 5 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 5 blue, 3 
white, 3 blue, 3 white, 5 blue, 4 white, 
2 blue, 5 white, 4 white, 2 _ blue, 
4 white, 5 blue, 3 white, 5 blue, 3 
white, 5 blue, 4 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 3 
white, 2 blue, 4 white, 5 blue, 3 white, 7 
blue, 3 white, 5 blue, 4 white, 2 blue, 3 
white, 2 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 5 blue, 3 
white, 9 blue, 3 white, 5 blue, 3 white, 2 
blue, 2 white, 1 white, 2 blue, 4 white, 5 
blue, 3 white, 11 blue, 3 white, 5 blue, 4 
white, 2 blue, 1 white. This is one-half 
the pattern. Now proceed to reverse the 
order by going backward. When com- 
pleted mount with clasps which may be 
bought. The work is very fascinating 
when once started. Eva M. NILES. 

Soap Destroys Varnish. 

The care of furniture woods is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting part of the intelligent 
housekeeper’s duty. The daily light dust- 
ing must supplement the weekly rubbing if 
the ‘* bloom ”’ in this instance not desirable 
is to be kept away. Asarule, the us¢ of 
oily restoratives is to be deprecated. Un- 
less applied by a tireless arm, and thor- 
oughly rubbed in and thereatier the piece 
of furniture kept in perfect polish by a 
daily rubbing, the oil is sure to form a crust 
sooner or later, which is gummy to the 
touch and not pleasant tuthe eye. For this 
reason, new furniture should be kept as 
long as possible without the application of 
such restoratives. Furniture which has 
been finished with shellac or varnish, 
whether in glossy or dull finish, should 
never be cleaned with soap or water. Soap 
is made to eut all oily substances, and in 
the performance of the service for which it 
is made, it eats the oil out of the waxed, 
oiled or shellacked surface it touches and 
destroys them. 
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Climate Not Changing. 


The climate of ary place is dependent 
upon four causes: Distance from the 
equator, distance from the sea, elevation 
above the sea and the prevailing winds. 
In the present epoch of the world’s history 
these conditions have remained practically 
unchanged. True, like seasons of different 
years show marked fluctuations in the 
amounts of precipitaticn and degrees of 
heat, but it is not safe to particularize one 
season, or one storm, or one hot or cold day, 
as being the most exceptional that has ever 
occurred, for in nearly all cases the records 
will show that its counterpart has existetl 
at some time in the past. 

Man is prone to magnity any sensation 
that has strongly appealed to him. The 
apples of boyhood’s days were more rosy 
and juicy and the tarts more palatab!e 
than those of today. Sv were the winter’s 
snows heavier, so is the sammer past the 
coldest that ever occurred. A man’s per- 
sonal equation enters largely into his es- 
timate of matters, and your physical con- 
dition may have been such that a certain 
spring season affected you most unpleas- 
antly, while to me its effect was beneficial 
and the recollection of it pleasing. You 
would not, however, be justified in saying 





~ that the winters formerly never overlapped 


spring, and that there had been a radical 
change in climate in the past fifty years. 
One who closely follows the weather from 


year to year must necessarily arrive at the 

doxical conclusion that extremes and 
variability in weather conditions are the 
rule, and that a year that followed the 
averages closely would be a notable excep- 
tion. It is unfortunate that instrumental 
data are not available for much over three 
hundred years, but when there are elimin- 
ated from the records all probable errors of 
instruments and of exposures, there re- 
mains the indisputable fact that there has 
been no appreciable change in the seasons 
during that time, and it is probably safe to 
assume that there will be none until there 
occurs some atmospheric or geological revo- 
lution ag powerful as that by which the 
greater portion of the earth was transformed 
from an icy waste into a garden of Eden.— 
J. W. Smith, Government Weather Fore- 
caster, in Boston Globe. 
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Taste as to Oysters. 

The oyster season is now open and the 
luscious bivalves are on the market in good 
numbers. How to eat oysters is a problem 
that has been the lifetime study of the pro- 
prietor of an avenue hostelry. Nowhere in 
the city is this burning problem more fully 
threshed out than in this oyster headquar- 
ters, where have gathered earnest worship- 
pers at the shrine oysterial for so long a 
time that men’s reputations as connoisseurs 
are proved only by years. When they die 
and are forgotten in other walks of life you 
can still hear them spoken of admirably if 
their ability was established and .deprecat- 
ingly if their oyster choices were not worthy 
of the quiet, constant patrons of the place. 

‘‘ Strarige,’’ said the host the other day, 
for he is more the host than the proprietor, 
“the difference in taste shown by lovers of 
oysters in the matter of serving their favor- 
ite bivalve. My patrons—I might almost 
say patients—show especial difference in 
the matter of the raw oyster. 

** Don’t be surprised when I tell you that 
horse-radish, tabasco, Worcestershire, vine- 
gar, catsup, celery salt, lemon, cayenne and 
black pepper, salt, melted butter, sugar and 
even olive oil are used individually and ina 
wonderful variety of combinations as con- 
diments of raw oysters. 

‘* Horse-radish and lemon have supplanted 
the old-fashioned vinegar, salt and pepper 
combination, and I might say fully seventy- 
five per cent. of oyster lovers use them, 
and them alone, to give zest to their oysters. 
But imagine a preparation of powdered 
sugar and sweet oil on a raw oyster. I have 
seen it scores of times. Worse than that, a 
mixture of French mustard and tomato cat- 
sup or melted butter and sugar, with a 
sprinkling of cayenne. These are no more 
unusual with those who eat oysters six 
days in a week than is the practice of sub- 
merging an innocent oyster in a red bath of 
tomato catsup. 

** This gave rise to the question one day 
by one of a party of four to another: ‘ What 
sort of oyster do you usually eat with your 
catsup?’ 

* Olive oil has become a fad with some in 
oyster service. Requests for oysters fried 
in olive oil or olive oil in stew and roast are 
frequent. The several condiments I have 
named are used extensively in fancy stews 
and roasts. 

**A lawyer whose name for many years 
was most celebrated in the list of criminal 
lawyers at the local bar used to have his 
oysters brought to him in the pan, so that 
he might prepare a sauce of horse-radish, 
Worcestershire, tabasco and mustard, in 
which the bivalves were stewed. Another, 
also a jurist of note, insisted upon a gen- 
erous addition of sugar to every stew. ihe 
color of an oyster and even the appearance 
of its shell are made points of preference. 
One insists that each oyster shell shall be 
scrubbed and all seaweeds and dark sea 
growth removed ; another insisis upon those 
bearing the most barnacles. 

** A peculiar fallacy is the matter of color 
of the oyster itself. Now,an oyster takes 
its color from its shell. If the shell be dark, 
so is the oyster, and if light the same rule 
holds goud. Few persons know that if the 
darkest oyster is rubbed gently with a piece 
of linen it soon becomes white and clear. 
There is absolutely no difference, as far as 
taste and wholesumeness are concerned, be- 
tween a light and a dark oyster, popular 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“*When you depart from the realm of oys- 
ters raw you enter into a problem of plain 
milk, Boston and box stews, shell roasts, 
roasts on toast, broils, broils on toast, Bal- 
timore broils and many others, clear to the 
line of oyster cocktails and oyster omelets. 
I find the real oyster lover, however, the 
connoisseur, takes his oysters more or less 
straight, and principally in two styles. The 
firstis raw, with the tiniest dash of lemon 
juice or horse-radish, and the second, and 
to my mind the very best of all, the shell 
roast, with a little melted butter and a little 
salt and pepper. 

‘One who has a fondness for oysters to 
begin with never tires of the savory delights 
of a shell roast. With impunity and with- 
out a fear of ever growing sated or tired, 
one can eat oysters raw or oysters roasted 
in the shell 365 days out of every year, with 
the added day in leap year.’’—Washington 
Evening Star. 
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One-Sidedness. 


Drill masters say that not one of ten boys 
on parade marches with leve) shoulders. 
Folks who walk in a trackless forest move 
in a circle, because one leg goes farther 
than the other. Our knowledge is also one- 
sided. Not only do we live in glass houses, 
but the glass is colored. We have the views 
of our set, of our family. We are eacha 
bunch of prejudices. We have ‘our’ 
daily paper, ‘“‘our’’ denomination, even 
“our ’’ spring tonic which does things to 
our own prejudiced or jaundiced organs 
which it will not do to others. We attend 
reform conventions to help reform other 
people and join societies for instructing 
other people of their duty. 

We have a tendency to intensify our one- 
sidedness. Wekeep with those who think 
like ourselves. Ministers go to ministers’ 
meetings when they would better be ata 
ball game, and svhool teachers in the insti- 
tutes when they should be frolicking in the 
sunshine. We think weare “ doing pretty 
well”? and straightway go on imitating our 
own selves, until the lines at the bottom of 
our copy-book page are abominable. We 
never read more than twenty pages ina 
novel without personalizing our own selves 
as the hero and growing more conceited 
every page at our own imagined virtues. 

The result is: every man can be classified, 
like a beetle, and forecasted, like a dorbug. 

So we tire of ourselves. Our own one- 
sidedness is bad company. And it not only 
is wearisome to us, it is dangerous to 
others. Weare constantly busy in keeping 
our friends, as from a barb-wire fence, off 
our prejudices. We like to believe that we 
are bravely solitary because of our princi- 
ples, but we know that what we flatter by 
the name of principles, are mostly our an- 
tipathies. 

There are several cures for one-sidedness. 








Marriage is one. The secret of a success 





ful marriage is for a man to find a wife who 
has an entirely different set of prejudices 
from hisown. Sach marriages are broad- 
ening to the mind, though they be fora 
time trying to the spirit. Friendship is 
another. A brother is one’s duplicate, but 
a friend is one’s complement. other is 
contact with many-sided people, Doctor 
Hale advises one to talk every day with a 
man he knows to be wiser than himself. 
One-sided folks don’t easily find such 
men. The best cure for the man who 
confesses that he is living in a house 
with colored windows is for him to 
break the glass. The final test of a boy 
as he grows older is on how many sides 
he has kept his windows open. You can 
try anybody infallibly by that measure. 
Walk around him and tap here and there. 
Window to beauty? Shut. Window to 
childhood? Shut. Window to nature? 
Shut. Windowtomoney? Open. Puthim 
down in your note-book, ‘* Cataract on both 
eyes,”’ and pass on. ‘ 

You are not responsible for the one-sided- 
ness you are born to, but you are account- 
able for the one-sidedness you die in.—Men 
of Tomorrow. ; 





How to Clean Laces. 


The plan of bottle washing is the only 
safe method of cleansing delicate laces, and 
to clean them successfully, select a large 
bottle or jar, cover with a piece of soft old 
cotton or flannel, spread the lace on it care- 
fully, then cover with a piece of white net. 
Set the bottle in warm suds and let stand 
for an hour, and if stains or spots are diffi- 
cult to remove, place in the sun and they 
will readily come out. When the lace is 
clean, dip the bottle in clear water to 
rinse, then set out in the air to dry, 
and lace thus washed will look fresh 
and new and will not be torn or 
stretched. Lace should never be ironed, 
unless upon clothing where it cannot be 
removed, and it should not be much 
starched, if at all, and the irow should be 
used not along the length, but up and 
down. One way to freshen black lace is 
to soak in cold milk, then ring® in cold 
water and press on the wrong side witha 
moderate iron over an old handkerchief. 
Strained green tea is also used to sponge 
black lace, and a nice way to dry the lace 
is to wind it around a bottle filled with 
warm water and allow it to remain until 
quite dry. When sponging lace, rub from 
the selvedge down soas not to pull it out 
of shape. If it is necessary that the lace 
should be slightly stiffened, add a little 
gum arabic, which has been previously 
dissolved, to the tea. The best way to 
clean Battenburg and cotton lace is to 
baste the lace between two strong pieces 
of muslin and wash in a strong pearline 
suds, and if the laces are much soiled a 
little ammonia should be added to the water. 
Squeeze and press, but do not rub, and when 
the lace seems clean, rinse twice in slightly 
blued water. When dry, place adamp cloth 
over the lace and iron until dry, then care- 
fully draw out the basting and the lace 
will look as well as new, but the basting, 
washing and pressing must all be very care- 
fully done.—Indiaua Farmer. 
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Waagle Your Toes and Snore. 


Most of the mental devices for wooing 
sleep have failed because they have nearly 
always tried to resort to “local treatment.”’ 
In other words, they have made a homeo- 
pathic attempt to stop thinking by thinking 
about something else—a process. which 
might also be called *‘ elimination by sub- 
stitution.”? But all thinking, spontaneous 
or forced, draws more or less blood to the 
brain, prevents deep inhalations and bars 
the gate of the kingdom of dreams. Any 
device, on the other hand, which will make 
one take deep, long breaths spontaneously 
(the invariable forerunner of sleep) may be 
counted upun as a genuine remedy for in- 
somnia. Even deep breathing which is 
forced is better than any purely mental at- 
tempt to win sleep. But if the deep breath- 
ing can be produced involuntarily one is 
sure of a passport to Nodland. 

After several nights of experiment to this 
end the present writer decided to apply the 
principle adopted by the masseurs, who be- 
gin their manipulations “at the point 
fartherest from the seat of difficulty,’’ 
which, in the case of insomnia, would be 
the feet. Lying on the right side, with the 
knees together, and considerably flexed, the 
victim of insomnia should begin to pedal 
both his feet slowly up and down, with the 
movement entirely in the ankles. The 
pedalling should keep time with the na- 
tural rhythm of respiration. and be con- 
tinued until it is followed by deep and 
spontaneous breathing. 

Several people who havetried this remedy 
report that involuntary deep breathing in- 
variably begins before they have pedalled 
up and down a dozen times. In obstinate 
cases of insomnia the patient may need to 
keep up the pedalling two or three minutes, 
or even more, with intermissions, if neces- 
sary. The treatment may also be varied by 
moving the feet alternately, instead of si- 
multaneously, though the latter method has 
proved the more speedily efficacious in the 
cases known to the writer. The explana- 
tion of the result obtained is probably aim- 
ple. The blood is pumped from the head, 
and with the removal of brain tension a 
general relaxation follows with a sequent 
deep respiration and its resulting sleep.— 
Good Housekeeping. 
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Domestic Hints. 
EGG CROQUETTES. 

Chop very fine a dozen or so hard-boiled eggs, 
add a little chopped parsley, and enough cream 
to moisten the mixture so that it can be moulded 
easily. Shape into croquettes, roll in beaten 
egg, then in crumbs, and drop into hot fat. 

RICE DROP CAKES. 

Have a pitt of cold steamed rice, add to ita 
teaspoonful of saleratus, three tablespoonfuls of 
flour and two of melted butter. Add then 
enough milk to form a stiff paste. Beat four eggs 
well, yolks and whites separately, add the yolks, 
then the whites, and drop from a spoon into boil- 
ing fat. To many, a flavoring of nutmeg or of 
cinnamon is acceptab'e in these drop cakes. 

BRAIZED OX-TONGUE, A LA ALLEMANDE. 

Scald a fresh ox-tongue in boiling water upon 
the fire for about ten minutes; then immerse it 
in cold water, remove the root and any superflu- 
ous fat. Next, place the tongue on an oval stew- 
pan with a carrot, an onion, one h: ad of celery, a 
garnished faggot, four cloves and a blade of 
mace; add a glass of brandy and sufficient good 
broth or stock to cover the whole, and set it to 
braize gently for two hours and a half upona 
slow fire. When the tongue is done take it out 
of the braize, trim and put it into a stew-pan 
with its own liquor, previously divested of all the 
grease, strained through a sieve, and boiled 
down to half its quantity. About half an hour be- 
fore sending to table set the tongue on a very 
slow fire to simmer until it is warmed through; 
roll itin its glaze, dish it up with some cherry 
sauce, a la Victoria, under it, garnish it round 
with a border of potato quenelles, and serve 
while still warm. 








FRIED CUCUMBERS. 
Peel the cucumbers and cut lengthwise in 
rather thick slices. Plunge into ice water, hav- 
ing in it some salt and a few drops of vinegar. 
Lift out after having been in the water for fifteen 


minutes or 80, dip in beaten egg, then in crumbs, 
and drop into boiling fat. 
LETTUCE SANDWICHES. 
. An entire leaf of lettuce is seldom used nowa- 
days ina sandwich. Instead, the leaf is cut in 
ribbons with scissors, put between thin slices of 
buttered white bread and seasoned with mayon- 
naise, French dressing or salt, as preferred. Let- 
tuce should always be crisped before using and 
only the heart leaves utilized. 
CHESTNUT CUSTARD. 

For a chestnut custard buy the large Spanish 
chestnuts, which are now grown successfully on 
the nut farms of New Jersey, bianch, boil until 
soft, and mash through a colander. Toone cup- 
ful of the chestnut pulp allow three eggs, oue 
cupful of milk, sugar to taste—the custard should 
not be too sweet—and a teaspoonful of vanilla 
flavoring. Mix the yolks of the eggs and the 
white of one of them to the chestnut pulp, stir- 
ringthem in gradually, afterwards adding the 
sugar, Vanilla and milk. Bake slowly in a but- 
tered dish. Make a meringue of the remaining 
whites and some sugar and spread it over the 
custard, returning to the oven long enough to 
brown. Garnish with candied cherries. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

A little sweet oil applied to the bronzes after 
they are dusted, followed by a brisk rubbing with 
a chamois skin, will bring out their rich tones. 

Hot salted vinegar will restore copper and zinc 
to their first lustre. 

Vary the breakfast omelet by spreading on it 
before it is turned minced ham or olives, cooked 
asparagus that has been run through a sieve, 
tart jelly or other relishes as they suggest them- 
selves. 

A fern dish stocked with native ferns and 
mosses is a delight through the winter because 
of its vacation-day reminders. 

There is nothing better for cleaning woolen 
garments, especially if grease-stained, than 
South American soap bark, which is sold in 
small packages at the druggists. Put a handful 
of the bark strips intv a basin and cover with 
boiling water. Let it steep for ten minutes, 
when it will be ready for use. Scrub the gar- 
ment with the soapy water and sponge off with 
clear water. 

A pinch of salt added at the last moment toa 
pot of brewing tea or coffee is said to assist ma- 
terially in bringing out the aroma. A pinch of 
salt added to a dish that has been made too 
sweet by mistake will take away the oversweet- 
ness, as, conversely, a little sugar often subdues 
& salty taste. , 

Butter moulds and the little wooden paddles 
used for making butter balls should be scrubbed 
with a brush, rinsed thoroughly and kept in the 
refrigerator when not in use. 

Red and yellow tomatoes make a combination 
salad pleasing to the eye as well as to the palate. 
The tomatoes chosen should be small, as they 
are served whole on lettuce leaves. Plunge into 
boiling water to remove the ski's, chill on ice 
and serve with a mayonnaise dressing poured 
over. A dust of paprika looks well on the golden 
mayonnaise. 

Tarragon vinegar may be inexpensively made 
at home with cider or white wine vinegar and 
dried tarragon leaves bought at the druggists. 
Allow half a pintof leaves to a quart of vinegar 
and allow the leaves to steep for about two 
weeks. Strain carefully, using a flannel jelly 
bag. Bottle and keep in a cool place. 








Fasbion Motes. 


a®e Moleskin is the latest fur craze for the 
coming winter. It has all the soft, smooth be- 
comingness of sealskin, and its quiet unobtrusive- 
ness when unmixed with another fur commends 
it. While as a foil to ermine, it not only is itself 
beautiful, but adds to the whiteness of ermine in 
a most attractive way. Moleskin also enters 
into millinery trimmings with great success and 
is used for the foundation of fur hats, relieved 
by ermine brims and rosettes of tails of the same. 

e%s It is evident that flowers as hat trimmings 
areas much tothe fore as ever,in spite of the 
ostrich feather attempt at monopoly. Those who 
can indulge in but one dress hat, will, have that 
one flower-trimmed, for to depend on a plume 
trimming, which goes to pieces in damp or wet 
weather, would mean losing more than half the 
pleasant things socially that would naturally 
come one’s way. 

a%e Hand bags, wrist bags and chatelaine bags 
keep up an unprecedented popularity, from the 
cheapest sort to the most extravagant. Among 
leather hand bags, the smartest are in blacks, 
green and blue glazed leather, shape long and 
narrow with double-hand openings in the middle 
lengthwise and cut out from the sides of the bag. 
By passing the hand through these openings, a 
secure hold is obtained. The abundant room in 
this for small articles and its trim appearance 
are points really in its favor. 

e*e Ermine now is very much mixed with mink, 
moleskin and seal, especially the last two furs. 
Stole ends to the collar are inset in designs with 
these dark furs, and minever effects are carried 
out with moleskin. Muffs are made to match 
these designs, the flat ones showing off those ap- 
plications to perfection. Moleskin sets—in these 
two pieces, when unmixed with other fur—is 
often sewed in such a manner as to present a 
diamond form of interlacing which is wonder- 
fully welldone. But this fur when at its greatest 
beauty is without that fancy treatment. Mole- 
skins are sosmall at the best that it takes a 
great number fora stole collar and a flat muff 
which is to be considered while purchasing, to 
appreciate values. 

e*» Old-style ruchings have returned to dress 
the necks of our high bodices. They are so very 
fresh and pretty, especially those with a serpen- 
tine edge. They make an attractive change from 
the narrow, straight neckbands and cuffs so much 








orn. 

a®e Never have Chine pompadour ribbons and 
house silks been more lovely or more within the 
immediate possibilities of general buyers, so 
reasonabie are some of the prices. For dancing 
frocks and Sashes mothers need to be on the 
alert to seize the present opportunities in the 
best shops. 

es Marvels of hand-work and dainty fineness 
are found in the exquisite new white batiste 
separate waists, which are not yet banished 
from daily wear indoors. Their blouse effect is 
carried, both back and front, in a manner not to 
interfere with the slenderest outlines. ‘Lhe up- 
per portions of these extravagant waists are of 
real lace, and so are the long gauntlets—Val- 
enciennes, Mechlin, English point and Maltese 
laces; each are seen to perfection in insettings 
and medallions. 

a%e The most fashionable of the new white 
men’s shirts for afternoon dress have fronts of 
fine linen, Marseilles or pique,with narrow raised 
ribs of self or small dot or figure of white and 
some of them are plaited,the plaits pressed 
down very flat. The smart shops show them 
with monograms embroidered on the left sleeve 
just above the cuff and with attached collars, 
but these are, of course, ultra details, and not 
necessary to good dress as is the attached cuff, 
which, by the way, is usually made with square 
corners. 
a®, AS every one knows, a separate waist is in- 
dispensabie as a third piece to skirt and jacket 
or to coat suits. Large drapery sleeves are 
entirely unfit upon such waists. The waist 
sleeves must be suited to the coat sleeve, and 
very wide coat sleeves do very well for carriage 
wear, but they are not intended for those who 
walk. This must be remembered when bodices 
to match skirts are being altered, as those bod- 
ices are also to be worn under a separate coat. 
Silk undersleeves, or some moderate alteration 
of that sort, which will not interfere, is advised, 
but no draperies, as once wearing ,would ruin 
them. 

e* Cards sent for an invitation to a wedding 
should be sent to the parents and also addressed 
tothe bride and groom enclosed with the par- 
ents’. Where only announcement cards are re- 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lillan Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“ Whosoever puts his life into the keeping of 
Jesus Christ, and obediently lives by His spirit, 
becomes thereby another man in spiritual qual- 
ities; and it is of this new personal creation that 
I wish tospeak, which is not less real because 
the process of it is mysterious. . . . There is 
a spiritual quality in every religious being’s 
character that we cannot explain by reference to 
any definite physical natural cause. 

“It is mysterious; it is intensely personal, and 
without doubt it is the most powerful and most 
valuable of all our qualities as religious men. 
This is what we get directly and immediately 
from Christ—it is what we call the personal 
religious life, as distinguished from our doctrinal 
beliefs and our ecclesiastical attachments; it is 
what each one of us allows Christ to create in 
us—what, without Christ’s immediate and con- 
sc‘ously exercised influence in the individual 
soul, freely opening itself to His presence, never 
can be produced by anything or anybody how- 
ever claiming to do God’s work. 

“There are for each of us, if we are to reach 
the goal of life, three distinct achievements— 
first, a kindling of our emotional nature toward 
all that is pure and holy and true; a reinforce- 
ment of the will for the doing of duties unseen, 
for the most part, by any but ourselves; and, 
finally, a greatness and serenity of spirit for the 
brave endurance of the painful, sad and secret 
experiences, and for the right use of the pros- 
perities of life—all of which come from nothing 
other than direct personal intimacy and friend- 
ship with Jesus Christ. Toward the achieve- 
ment of these our whole religious life should un- 
interruptedly move, and with less than the 
achievement of these noue of u- should be satis 
fled.”—Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D. 


Dr. Donald, in a sermon preached recently 
in Trinity Church, presented this intensely 
impressive and arresting truth expressed in 
the paragraphs quoted above from his dis- 
course. It was a sermon so vital in its 
power to touch the very springs of purpose, 
that it could hardly fail to make itself a 
date, an epoch, in the lives of all privileged 
to share ‘1n this uplifting hour. What a 
transfiguration of life is expressed in the 
words :—‘* Whosoever puts his life into the 
keeping of Jesus Christ, and obediently 
lives by His spirit, becomes thereby another 
man iu spiritual qualities.” Itis the fuller 
expression of that significant suggestion of 
St. Paul, to be “* transformed by the renew- 
ing of the spirit.” 

This vital truth is for the practical aid 
and insight and reliance of the daily stress 
and storm of daily life, not merely a beauii- 
ful meditation for contemplative hours. It 
is comparatively easy to sit in some sweet, 
peaceful twilight—and lift up the heart 
to God when all is silence and serenity; 
but the test is not in these seasons. It 
is in the hours of irritation, of trial, of 
sadness and sorrow, that the real appli- 
cation of this power of Jesus on the quality 
of life comes. Rev. William Brunton has 
recently illustrated the theme in these 
words: ‘“‘ You say Jesus ought to have 
called on the angels for deliverance. Nay, 
but He was made His true Self by standing 
in His place bravely, He was made perfect 
through suffering. We must have heroic 
bearing and trial to be heroic and with no 
turning back. There is the measure of a 
man’s soul that is strong enough to endure 
all things till the daybreak. 

** And ao with all these seeming dark ex- 
periences. We have to believe the Eternal 
is at the back of them, for the individual, 
for the race. ‘There is a reserve something 
in the shadow which is good, as in the ap- 
parent barrenness of winter the summer 
lurks; in the dark are the jewels of worlds 
that are scattered as golden corn in the sky. 
May not doubt or despair be the present 
rustration of the deeper purpose that life 
was to work out in this strange way? The 
souls that are great are the souls that 
thus put themselves in harmony with the 
circumstance, and found like Paul, with the 
inevitable, there was yet sustainment and 
grace until the daybreak.” 

It is the results which are spiritually dis- 
tilled that matter,—not the mere temporary 
processes by which they are attained. 
** Life is not for praise or blame,” says Mr. 
Brunton; ‘it is not for ease or labor; it is 
to work up the spirit of what we are into 
the perfectness of its kind. 

“J liken it to the working of the rough 
ores into their pure metals and what may be 
made from them. In this process of refine- 
ment and self-expression, time counts and 
yet does not count. It is an eternal unfold- 
ment of life, and the recompense isin the 
greatening of the nature, as a seed shows 
what it is—lily or fern. In the man it is 
music, painting, poetry, or even the fine 
virtues of every day.” 

These varied experiences,—sorrow, and 
loss, and desolation, as well as joy, and 
truition—are, as Mrs. Browning says, 
** Corals to cut life upon.’’ Each experience 
develops some corresponding spiritual 
quality, and the experience then vanishes; 
but the quality it has developed, or per- 
fected, remains. It is as important to learn 
how to be abased as it is to learn how to 
abound. 

Dr. Donald lays just emphasis on the 
kindling of the emotional nature toward all 
that is pure and true; on the doing of those 
duties which are, for the most part, “ un- 
seen by any but ourselves,” and on that 
greatness and serenity of spirit for the 
brave endurance of all painful, or sad ex- 
periences. 

Largely is this greatness of spirit gained 
by reaching out into the wider inter- 
ests and the higher culture of life. The 
poets, the nobler essayists, reinforce the 
soul with their lofty communings. It is a 
fatal mistake to narrow one’s life to the 
personal horizon. Living in this way o 
putting life into the keeping of Jesus 





ceived usually no cards are sent.—New York 
Vogue. 


.---Hearest thou a man say to his beast: 
Come, brother, and draw the plow with thy 
strength, while I guide it with my understand- 
ing, that when the harvest is ripe we may par- 
take together, and give also to those that are 





—_ 








destitute? Know thou that such a man is be- 
loved of the gods.—Pagan Aphorism. 


Christ, the future is created in untold 
beauty. ‘‘Our future is behind us,” as 
some one well says :—“‘ just as a train makes 
amile a minute, because it has been spending 
great force through many minutes in get- 
ting up its speed, so we go forward tomor- 
row by the energy and force which we have 
been gathering yesterday artd today. «ny 
day to come depends somewhat on every 


day that is past. This thought is not 
make hopeless what we see before us, bi): 
make serious what we put behind us. The 
is that in the spiritual life which exact 
corresponds to what we hear of so mi, 
in physical science—momentum, a gathe 
ing of power which shall continue and j 
crease as further power.” And 80, at t} 
last analysis, one’s life is in hisown powe: 
He has only to be serene, and Steadfast, ari 
brave and powerful,—and he enters into 
all beauty, sweetness, peace by the glory 
of lofty achievement. . 
The Brunswick, Boston. 





~ ‘Prilliants. 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine and curious peach ; 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 








Here at the fountain’s Sliding foot 

Or at some fruit tree’s mossy root, 

Casting the body’s vest aside 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets and claps its silver wings, 

And, till prepared for longer flight, 

Waves in the plumes its various light. 
—Andrew Marvell. 


Hush! ’Tisaholy hour! The quiet room 
Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 
A a = starry radiance through the gloom 
n @ sweet stillness, down on bri y 
as ght young 
With all their clustering locks untouched b 
y care 
And bowed, as flowers are bowed with night, in 
prayer. —B. Barton. 


The foolish fears of what might happen— 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born 
Out in the fields with God. 
—E.B Browning. 


Euemy, I can respect, 
or he is straight and white, 
He hates me sincerely and with truth, 
With spirit and with might. 
And so I salute my Enemy, 
And doff my hat to him, 
Who nobly fights in the Open 
And does it with a vim. 


’T is a dark and gloomy outlook as you gaze far 
down the way, é 


| And you face the ponderous burden with a feel- 


ing of dismay; 

Yet the web will all untangle if you’ll only catch 
the thread, ‘ 

And go on toiling bravely down the path that 
lies ahead. —Louis E. Thayer. 


———_— 











Popular Science. 


——Some remarkable Photugraphs of land 
scapes have been exhibited to the Vienna Photo 
graphic Society. These pictures wee taken with 
the new light filter of Herr Eder, and ti ey show 
the objects as illuminated by invisible ultra 
violet rays. The filter combines cobalt glass 
with nitroso-dimethylanilin, a yellow dye that ab 
sorbs all visible rays but transmits the whole o 
the ultra-violet. 

——The best drying oil, stated by the French 
consul at Canton, to enter into Chinese lacquer 
is pressed from the fruit of the oil-tree (Elaco- 
coeca vernicia, cordata or verueosa), which grows 
in China, southern Japan and Cochin China. The 
fruit yields about forty per cent. of oil. This has 
a density of 0.940, is golden yellow in color, rap- 
idly hardens through absorbing oxygen, and has 
some curious properties, such as that of harden- 
ing when heated to 200° C., and of losing this 
property when kept for atime at 180°. The oil 
seryes in varnishes and for waterproofing fab- 
rics. It is gradually becoming better known, 
but, although introduced into Europe about forty 
years ayo, its export to Germany, America and 
England in 1897 had reached only seventy tons 
out of a total production of 2800 tons. Its light 
color gives itan important advantage over lin- 
seed oil. 

——Human heads are characterized by potas- 
sic hair silicic hair and sodic hair in the new 
classification of M. J. Gaube, a French chemist. 
He finds blonde hair to contain much soda and 
also much silica; red hair to be especially rich in 
silica; and black hair to have a great deal of po- 
tassium, but little soda and scarcely any silica. 

—A map in relief gives a much more accurate 

idea of the geography of a locality than the or 
dinary chart. The ordinary relief models are 
expensive, but for several years Mr. Patterson 
an English draughtsman, has been experiment 
ing in Belgium with relief maps, stamped by hy- 
draulic ;ower in metal, that can be rapidly re- 
produced in considerable numbers. The map is 
first printed on the sheet of metal. The drawing 
requires specia! skill, as the different geographi- 
cal points are not in accurate position at first, 
but are so placed that all points will be correct 
after the hydraulic impression. In an example 
shown to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, one of the most precipitous parts of 
Belgium was represented in strictly accurate re- 
lief. The process required a pressure of about 
eighty tons, and the best metal seemed to de red 
copper, although aluminum could probably be 
used. Ascale as large as 1 to 100.000 must be 
adopted, as otherwise the relief would not be 
evident without the disapproved plan of exag- 
geration. 
——Liquid air has gained headway slowly on 
account of its utterly unfamiliar nature, but 
when better understood its many possible appli- 
cations may make it an every-day necessity. It 
is now supplied in Berlin at about twenty-five 
cents for two quarts. This quantity is held ina 
glass receptacle, which has double walls with in- 
sulating material between, the walls being sil- 
vered, and the whole enveloped in insulating ma- 
terial. In this vessel the air retains its temper- 
ature and liquid condition for fourteen days. A 
few drops freeze a glass of water when poured 
into it, and refreshing drinks : nd air betterment 
n sick rooms are among the uses suggested. 

















A Thing Worth Knowing. 


The Combination Oil Cure for cancer and tumors 
cures more cases than all other agencies combined. It 
has the endorsement of doctors, lawyers and winis- 
ters who have been cured. as well as hundreds outside 
the professions. It is soothing and balmy, safe and 
sure. and the only successful remedy known to «:: d- 
ical science. 


an 
ove years of patient, scientific study. Those afflic 
fr have friends afflicted, should wr 








free pooks givin: ticulars and indisputable ev! 
dence. Address DR. D. M. BYE CO., Drawer 505, 
Indiavapolis, Ind. 
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DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 
yalf to ateaspoonful of Radway’s Ready Relief 
i; . half tumbler of water repeated as n as 
t'. discharges continue, and a flannel saturated 
»:' Ready Relief placed over the stomach and 


ARMA 


he was smiling almost cheerfully, and Sally took 
heart. Nina was cool and sweet in white duck 
barred in blue, and she smiled back at him as he 
helped her to the pier. 

* Coming, Creston? ” he asked. 

Creston shook his head, and he raised his cap 
toher. Sally saw that his face wore the same 
look that had been on Barton’s and the rest 
when Nina had finished with them; but the hand 
that held the white duck skirt from contact with 


R F 
PAIN lE : 
the wet sides of the pier wore a single diamond 


bowels, will afford im lef ring, and Sally pondered. 

effect a cure, treet Tale) UE I am going back to the-club-house,” said 
Radway’s Ready Relief 1,1 Creston. “ We sail South tomorrow.” 

afew minutes. cure Cress bg 4 Mg oy When he had gone Sa!ly looked anxiously at 

ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Faintin At-| Nina. She was smiling dreamily at the retréat- 


tacks, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sic! ing yacht. 
ache, Flatulency and all internal pains. : Nina ’—Sally’s tone was low and regretful 
** is‘he really going? ” 


rhere is not a remedial agent in the world that will cure fever and ague and all other malarious | “ Really and truly. Ithink he is heading for 


¢. Soldi by*druggists. 


~ 


RADWAY & CoO., SS ELM ST. N.Y. 


vsand other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- | the lighthouse pier this minute—” 


Sally reached for the fishpole, which Sheldon 
had cast aside, and threw out the line carefully. 
“Well, I’m sorry for the last one, then,” she 


Sheldon raised a parasol over Nina with pro. 








prietary interest, and shut off the view of the. 





Poetry. Miscellaneous. yacht as he kissed her. 
— - “Pity me, Sally,” he said. ‘ I’m the last one. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. The Last of Nina’s Lovers. We were engaged last night.” 


rhe shadows long and darksome 
Around a schoolhouse lay; 
rhe sun was slowly setting 
At close of weary day. 
4 little child sat sadly 
At work, while blinding tears 
ell on her task neglected. 
For close to eyes and ears 
4 vobolink was singing 
Outside the schoolroom door, 
While dancing sunbeams quivered 
Across the dusty floor. 
She saw the blossoms nodding. 
Heard streamlets singing low 
ro the mountains, grand and lofty, 
As at their feet they flow. 
Outside, all things are calling, 
Her home and loved ones wait, 
Rut still the task unfinished 
Keeps the little maiden late. 


At last, her work accomplished, 
The child, with dancing feet, 
Goes forth in joy unbounded 
To home and comfort sweet. 


Alone among the shadows 
My spirit sits today; 

For all my life’s dear comrades 
Have long since gone away. 


Perchance some task is waiting, 
Our Teacher planned for me, 
And I must toil so lonely 
Till He shall set me free. 


But when it a)l is ended, 
May I with pure delight 
Go home to greet my loved ones, 


Ere falls the dreary night. 
Dora ANNIE CHASE. 


ins 
<&> 


MORNING AND EVENING. 
Buckwheat batter 
In the can. 
Sausage frying 
In the pan. 
Frost is here. 
October’s come. 
Bucks and sausage! 
Yummy-yum! 
Keeping house—just Jen and me. 
Like a morning glory, she. 


Day is over. 
Backlog glows. 
Cross the fields the 
North wind blows. 
Chestnuts ripe and 
Frost has come. 
Nuts and cider! 
Yummy-yum! 
Jen and me! Just Jen and me! 
Like # star of evening, she. —— 





<> 


THE BUTT’EM-OVER PEOPLE. 
Ain’t it painful, though, to meet "em— 
Guess you ’ll savvy who 1 mean: 
Sort of folks that’s always finding 
Spots on folks you thought were clean. 
Here’s the sort of jolts they hand you— 
Sort that gives you lasting hurts: 
“She’s a winning little creature— 
Ain’t it awful that she flirts?” 


You may know some jolly fellow 
With a countenance you like— 
Just about as clean a looker 
As you’d ever chance to strike. 
Comes this hammer-arm’d despoiler, 
Always watching out for kinks, 
Saying: ‘“ Bully little fellow— 
Simply shameful that he drinks! ” 


Or some hard-worked fellow-being 
That you ’ve learned to know of late, 
Fighting bravely and unaided 
’Gainst a stubborn, frowning fate ; 
Just a mention inadvertent 
To this butt-’em-over pest: m 
“ Actshard up t’ keep it quiet 
How he’s featherin’ his nest.” 


Then that other chap, whose handclasp 
Oft had saved you from despair— 

Surely there’s no blot or blemish 
On his ’scutcheon white and fair. 

But this human turkey buzzard 
Seeking stains on every life, 

Sneers: ‘ He’s never half so jolly 
When you see him with his wife.” 





Oh, these butt-’em-over people, 
With their poison-pointed darts 
Aimed always at fellow-beings, 
Tearing idols from our hearts! 
When our eyes are blind to failings, 
God, in mercy, keep them blind 
If to see would start us probing 
For the frailties we might find. 
—Baltimore American. 
>_>." 
IN AUTUMN TWILIGHT. 
In autumn twilight erying—Is summer gone? 
To find frost-bitten violets closed and chill, 
The violets unsouled but purple still, 
Sad as the blood of Hyacinth flowering lone, 
In autumn twilight weeping—Is summer flown? 
To hear the last songsparrow’s rusty quill, 
‘The absent-hearted sparrow tinkle and trill 
Sweeter than from far sky the dying swan, 
{1 waned October, waning dusk I stand, 
Stand up full height once more, and your heart’s 
king, 
Though crowned with failure, though robed on 
with wrong: 
{ thought to set all heaven in your hand: 
“ow out of autumn twilight, see, 1 bring 
ese faded violets and this phantom song. 
—Joseph Russell ‘faylor, in Scripner’s. 
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THE ROSE BUSH. 
hild sleeps under the rose bush fair ; 
lie buds swell out in the soft May air; 
eetly it rests, and on dream wings flies 
play with the angels in paradise. 
And the years glide by. 


* maiden stands by the rose bush fair; 
ie dewy blossoms perfume the air ; 
presses her hand to her throbbing breast, 
‘|th love’s first wonderful rapture blest. 
And the years glide by. 


nother kneels by the rose bush fair; 
sigh the leaves in the autumn air; 
‘owful thoughts of the past arise, 
(d tears of anguish bedim her eyes. 
And the years glide by. 


sed and lone stands the rose bush fair; 
‘ed are its leaves on the wintry air; 
‘hered and dead they fall to the ground, 
{ silently cover a new-made mound. 
And the years glide by. 
—From the German. 





<—_ 
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Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage; 
If { have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 
—Richard Lovelace. 





Sally turned her back tactfully, and the white 
sunbonnet was mirrored in the water. 

“ Do it again if you want to,” she said gently. 
“IT won’t peek. Only go away, or you'll scare 
the fishes.”—Izola L. Forrester, in Woman's 
Home Companion. 


WDouth’s Department. 


MB. SILAS HOPKINS CRANE. 


When Mister Silas Hopkins Crane 
Came courting Auntie Sue 
On Sunday ev’nings and n 
Each night the whole week through— 
Us little children had to climb 
Right up the stairs and stay 
As still as measels all the time 
Until he went away. 


We used to cuddle down to “ed, 
But not to sleep, for we 
Was wond’ring what the people said 


** You won’t find her that way.” 

Sheldon stopped short on the path to the cot- 
tage, and looked back. There was an old half- 
sunk pier at Dexter’s Landing. One side sloped 
almost to the water, but the other was high and 
safe on its picturesque piling, stained green by 
the lapping river. 

A figure in pink was perched at the far end of 
the pier. Nina never wore pink. She said it 
was ordinary. Nina’s gowns were all in paste 
tints. Also, the figure wore a large sunbonnet 
Nina said that sunbonnets were ordinary, too, 
and topped her own pretty blonde curls with an 
airy creation in chiffon:and tea roses. 

Therefore, taking these points into considera- 
tion, Sheldon waved his cap in comrade fashion 
at the figure, and started for the pier. 

“Don’t whistle rag-time,” said Sally, severely, 
when he was beside her. “ It fidgets the fish.” 

“IT don’t see any fish,” he returned, mildly. 

‘* There are lots and lots. If you keep looking 
steadily at the water you can see them. I just 
saw & great big perch come along, and he chewed 











my bait right off, and sailed away with it. Fish pes pre wi a 
are the meanest, smartest things you ever saw. As any vojce y p09 bea “4 . 
Want to fish?” eard; 
“ W 
Not today, thanks, Sally.” agent we memamama 


“Oh, I forgot. You want to find Nina. If you 
go down pst the boathouse, up the board walk 
to the hotel, then over to the beach—” 

** It’s too warm to travel,” said Sheldon. “I'l! 
fish. Lend me your pole.” 

Sally watched him thoughtfully, as he rebaited 
the hook and cast out with a broad sweep. 

**Fishing’s awfully soothing, when you’re wor- 
ried,” she said after atime. ‘You have to keep Healways stayed to tea. 
still, anyway, and the water makes you so sieepy 
and rested when you hear it lapping against the We asked our ma about the thing: 
pier.” She’d say, ‘‘ Go shut your head!” z 


And sometimes he would come at noon, 
And eat, and wait until 

The whole day for the whistle tune 
That tooted from the mill. 

He used to sit upon the grass 
Until it seemed to me 

°Twas time for him to go—alas! 


“T’m not worried, Sally.’ And then she’d give the door a fling 
“ Yes, you are. Of course you don’t notice it, And send us all to bed. 
but everybody else does. And I’m awfully sorry No one would tell us what it was, 
for you—about Nina, you know.” The white sun- This courting business; 


Pop said one time, * I hope because 
We’re pinched she’ll tell him ‘ yes.’ ” 


Dear Auntie Sue, she is the kind 
We always like to keep; 

We hope that Crane will never find 
A chance when we’re asleep 

To steal her off; and ma she said 
When we would cuddle close, 

And she would snug us up to bed: 
** They talk of folks, I s’pose.”’ 


bonnet nodded at him sympathetically. ‘‘ You 
really haven’t the ghost of achance. You know 
Harry Barton and Wallace Stevans and old Mr. 
Dean? They all had it, too. Wallace had it 
worse. He wanted to jump off the lighthouse 
pier until I told him that Harry and Mr. Dean 
had chosen the same place, and he changed his 
mind. They all tell me ahout it, you know, be- 
cause I’m her sister. I can tell when one’sin 
love with her before she can. First they give me 
candy and loan me their ‘frat’ pins, and say I’m 
a bully chum. Then after a while they say they 
wish they had a sister like me. Then they want 
me to tell them all about Nina ever since I can 
remember, and I fill them up.” 

* Fill them up? ” 

Sally nodded contentedly. ‘ Tell them a lot of 
fairy tales about how lovely she has always been, 
and how she saved my life three or four times, 
and never told alie, and won’t use powder, or 
curl her hair on an iron, or anything. And they 
keep on liking me until Nina lets them fall over 
and after that they come and I sympathize with 
them, and they tell me how they would like to 
die. It’s awfully interesting. Will you take to 
the pier when Nina lets you fall over?” 

‘‘T’m not in danger of taking a tumble, thank 
you, sister Sally.” 

*““Oh, don’t be morose and grumpy. It’s a 
sure sign you’re worried. And it’s nothing at all 
to be ashamed of. Nearly every one falls in love 
with Nina. It’s part of their vacation, Wallace 
says. And she doesn't mind, only she says she 
does wish they’d all propose by moonlight, as it’s 
more effective and interesting.” 

* Did any one ever propose to you, Sally? ”’ 

“Oh, my, yes. And it was lovely. Last year— 
no, two years ago—I was eleven, going on twelve, —Horace Seymour Keller. 
and the Seventy-second Regiment came down > 
here tocamp. And there was abugler boy. He Jimmie’s Mother. 
was going on fifteen. He wasn’t very pretty, but “You're so good!” began Jimmie’s mother. 


One morning Silas came and stood 
Against the kitchen door, 

Where Auntie Sue, so nice and good, 
Was sweeping up the floor; 

He said—it took a time to tell 
Just what he had to say; 

*T’ve done the thing and Milly Snell 
And I are wed to-day.” 


Then Auntie Sue got white as snow; 
And we was awful glad 

When Silas turned away to go, 
But she was pale and sad. 

Pop stormed about the “‘ pesky cuss,”’ 
Ma wished that he was dead; 

We wondered all about the fuss 
When we was sent to bed. 


We’re awful glad that he has quit 
His courting, for you see 

We didn’t like the thing a bit— 
And he was getting free. 

Ma says: ‘‘ He’s got the proper slate, 
His wife gives him to do.” 

But we don’t care; we know it’s great— 
For we ’ve got Auntie Sue. 





you know how they look all dressed up cute, and 
he could blow the bugle so it said ‘Sally.’ And 
he used to write me notes, and hide them in 
trees, and after supper we’d sit on the porch and 


It was a prefatory remark Kate had learned to 
dread, but hoping that no worse fate was in store 
for her than matching last year’s buttons or 
hunting down a cut of meat unknown outside a 


pve Para tiy mr pr ine ana ae the kitchen magazine, she threw her sister-in-law an 
“It is only to buy a hat for Jimmie,” she re- 
ss pac a or “~ — ——_ vee tender. sponded, so lightly that pleading an engagement 
re ody ms Bh, looked small and even mean. ‘I wouldn’t ask 
ds é you, Kate, but there’s that tiresome committee 
oo a — aes at over you tell meeting, and he must have one before Sunday. 
waren . ond _ . y You can drive down, then send the carriage back 

‘You're - a now. I don’t care. He was for i aan won’t wind walking home?” 

‘ ] ° 
pep . Bae sgh pees — ¥ pany Jimmie’s mother darted into the hall, and 
ad . 
‘No; I am sorry to burt your feelings, but I never ——, gl Bae ny — a 
will forget you or the honor you have done me as room wash-stand. “ It makes no difference if 
i] . 

long as I live.’ That’s what Nina always says. you did havea bath this morning. Yes, Jimmie, 


| And then I let him kiss me; and he wanted a lock that dreadful rag must come off your finger. 


of my hair, so I cut off a piece or Nina’s Jong curl Kill : 
you? Nonsense! I didn’t hurt you a bit—a 
tat she ae Oe tsa ene coor of my | eH boy lke you! Certainly not; noone bleeds 
hair, but he didn’t know, and that’s what Nina | ' death nowadays. : o = = bgp : 
does when they all beg locks of her hair. Why, rote pam Saat dainee oot’ Sen pee 
she wouldn’t have any hair left at all, you know. k ¢ that thisis not the right time of year. Wh 
And then { let him kiss me a few times more p se ae eee always seo in seh ohne “Oh it 
‘J 
ser eh yo — aang craigs gg atid does, that’s all! No; not the Children’s Theatre. 
yor tates se 9 elon ene bebhten cork. He Didn’t you say you wouldn’t go again because 
was staring at a white sail that dipped blithely pr pscing ihe preety Aa g 8 it ~~ 
to she breeze at — north roe of the island. paid—Jimmle Reynolds! I believe you wipe 

“ yoo ge ect that’s his.” She | YOUr shoes with your handkerchiet! Certainly 
looked at it attentively and sighed. “It's just ae aa a a borage. gy witha 
as well you didn’t hunt Nina, because she’s out y g , r 
there. Creston’s splendid, He’s got money, It hurt Kate to have Jimmie’s mind prejudiced 
too: but that isn’t it. I know Nina’s in love witn | #&ainst ladies in general and herself in particu- 
him and it will all be fixed when they come back. lar, but she did not interrupt the maternal mono- 
I'd never let anybody propose to me on a yacht. | logue. Indeed, it had already ceased, and hav- 
Just get nicely started and have the sail flap at ing sent Jimmie to get his gloves, her sister-in- 
you, or something. And no one can handle a law came to Kate's door. is . 

acht when there’s proposing, can they? Isn’t| “Not navy blue, she smiled. ‘Brown, like 
ae going a little topply now?” his new top-coat. Don’t give over two dollars, 

Sheldon said something beneath his breath, | Please. You ought to get a neat and smart one 

d turned back to the contemplation of the for less. Be sure itis not too large in the head. 
aor He’s simply possessed to pull his hat down to his 

“ . % i this time. I ess you ears. And not too narrow-brimmed, dear. He’s 
Pincay jthivmastog — you’re Bt in Aa ridiculous in a small hat. I don’t know where 
He’s going South tomorrow if she doesn ’t say he got his enormous head. . eee 
yes. He told me so, and I told Nina last night.” ae “ — , tg ue ily = 

. d are headin . » 
on sean ie a . mense when he was a boy.” 

“ Maybe the bay isrough. You'll never catch Responsibilicy having been shifted where it 
a single fish if you boblike that. Maybe I ought belonged, Jimmie’s mother went on: ne t - 
not to have told you, but you’re the only one of | him impose upon you! Yes, Kate, he simply 
the whole lot that 1 like, and when I told Nina | runs — you,”—in response to a denial not 
you were in love with her—that was after you made—“‘just as his father always has.” Here 

ave me the fishpole, so I knew—and that I Jimmie appeared. His mother used all her 
caiiens she’d marry you, she sald you were taller strength on his hat, then set it jauntily on the 
than Creston, and a dear boy. And one day I top of his head. Now remember; she said. 
found her crying, and asked her if she wasin| Thus it came aboutthat Jimmie and his aunt 
love, and she threw a pillow at me. And tfien I | took their seats in the brougham with the burden 
asked if it was you, and she threw two pillows. | of their shortcomings and responsibilities heavy 
But when 1 said Creston, she just kept still, and | upon them. Jimmie was the first to rally. 
cried, so I knew. They are coming this way.” “ aunt Kate, did you really think the minister 

“Do you think she'll take Creston?” asked | could see inside of you?” 

Sheldon, without looking up. f This was his father’s tale of his aunt, which 

“Ob yes. I asked her, and she laughed and | she had never lived down. “I wasa little bit of 
said if she didn’t marry him she d accept the last | a girl,” she pleaded, in extenuation. 
one who proposed. I wonder who that was.| “Ill bet mummy can!” said Jimmie, in an 
Wallace did last Sunday night, but Nina would | awed whisper.—Youth’s Companion. 
rather try the lighthouse pier herself than take ~ 
Wallace.” Teaching Polly. 

one last look at the white yacht 
Pho oe Destro them, and suddenly devoted | Pierre Hachet Souplet, writing in a French 
all his attention to the fishpole. There were | paper on the intelligence of birds and ys gran 
three impaled beauties to his string when the relates a reqaprkapio afaemret aie sa r = vos 
he pier, |.of a parrot, says Golden i 
Wulte Lays evUet Bey ee rnocen tren, the bird was an exceptionally clever specimen, 











and when he caught the rope that Creston threw, 


and he considers its achievement indicates the 
high-water mark of possibilities In this direction 
so far as parrots are concerned. He had taught 
Polly to use the words “cupboard” and “iad- 
der,” and as he climbed the ladder he had suc- 
ceeded. in inducing the bird to articulate the 
word “climb.” Every day .when the bird was 
brought into the laboratory a small cupboard 
was opened and Polly helped herself to hemp- 
seed. One day, however, instead of the cupboard 
being placed where she could reach it, it was 
hauled up near the ceiling, and the lad- 
der was placed among the several other 
articles in the corner of the room. The ques- 
tion to be decided was whether the bird, seeing 
that the cupboard was out of M. Souplet’s reach, 
would have sufficient intelligence to use words 
it knew in their proper sequence. The first 
day’s experience was a failure. The bird 
screeched “Cupboard; cupboard!” beating its 
wings and biting the bars of its cage in anger, out 
it got no further. That day the bird received 
millet, which it did not care for, the hempseed, 
which it was fond of being locked up in the cup- 


Next day Polly was in a greater temper than 
ever,and after a desperate effort to break through 
the bars of her cage she fi ught sight of 
the cupboard near the ceiling. Instantly came 
the words “ Ladder—climb—cupboard,” and 
Polly having learned her lesson, the cup- 
board was brought down and she was re- 
warded with some hempseed. M. Hachet Sou- 
plet looked upon this incident as a proof of the 
association of ideas in the bird’s mind, as no 
one had ever taught the parrot the phrase she 
created. 


ie 


Confidence. 


willie and Tommie are two Michigan young 
sters who are pugilistically inclined. The other 
day the following conversation took place be- 
tween them: 

“Aw,” said Willie, tauntingly, ‘‘you’re afraid 
t’ fight—that’s what it is.” 

“Naw, I ain't,” protested Tommy, stoutly, 
“but if 1 fight my ma’ll find it out an’ lick me.” 

* How’ll she find it out, eh?” 

“she'll see the doctor goin’ t’ your house.” 


Historical. 


——The words breeches, trousers and panta- 
loons are now used interchangeably, but origi- 
nally the signitications were quite different. 
Pantaloons were at first nothing but long stock 
ings worn in Italy as a sort of religious habit by 
the devotees of St. Pantaloon. Breeches origi- 
nally reached from the waist half way to the 
knee and finally to the knee, where they were 
fastened with a buckle. Trousers are the pres- 
ent style of leg-gear, a combination of the former 
two. 

——Col. Sir Francis Aylmer Graves-Sawl, who 
died recently in England, enjoyed a baronetcy 
of curious origin. His grandfather owned a pict- 
ure which King William IV. desired to buy. His 
majesty was politely informed that the picture 
was not for sale, but ifthe owner were thought 
worthy of the dignity of a baronet he would re- 
spectfully ask his majesty to accept the picture 
asa gift. The baronetcy was duly conferred and 
the picture changed hands. 

—Though it isthe popular idea that public 
libraries are of modern origin, there is proof that 














‘the Anglo-Saxon kings of England were disposed 


to erect them, and works were brought from Ire- 
land, where sciences had been much earlier cul- 
tivated than in Great Britain. But the invasion 
of the Normans stopped the spread of libraries, 
and the first in England after the conquest was 
established at Oxford,in Durham (now Trinity 
College), in the thirteenth century by Richard de 
Bury, who purchased from thirty to forty vol- 
umes of the Abbot of St. Albans for fifty pounds 
weight of silver. Before that time books were 
kept in chests and not in a room styled a li- 
brary. At the end of the seventeenth cent- 
ury there were only six public libraries 
in Great Britain. The first circulating library 
was founded by Allan Ramsay, in 1725, whence 
he diffused plays and works of fiction among the 
people of Edinburgh. So successful were Ram- 
say’s efforts that it is said that within seventy 
years nearly every town and large village pos- 
sessed a library. The first in London was started 
by Botho, a bookseller, in 1740. Birmingham ob- 
tained its first circulating library in 1751. The 
next step was the free library, Manchester pos- 
sessing the first in 1850, being quickly followed by 
Liverpool, Birmingham and other large towns. 

—although Holy Writ does not tell how Eve 
wore her hair, itis quite certain that Eve’snear 
descendants, the women of Babylon, Nineveh 
and -ancient Egypt, were never happier than 
when their heads were surmounted by towering 
pyramids of stiff little curls. When these for- 
midable architectural structures blazed with 
gold and jewels they must have presented a 
striking appearance. The Egyptians were a 
highly civilized race, with ataste for hairdress- 
ing as monumental as their taste in architecture, 
and on many an obelisk and slab there are carv- 
ings to show a later generation the degree of 
fussy skill which they had attained in this direc- 
tion. Even their wigs have survived the wreck 
of empires, and the boxes in which they kept 
them—little toilet accessories with which Pha- 
roah’s daughter, who fished little Moses out of 
the bulrushes, was perfectly familiar in all proba- 
bility. An Egyptian wigin the British Museum 
contains no less than three hundred little braided 
pigtails. 

—~—The Romans were great sticklers for formal 
dinners. Their appetite-producers consisted 
mainly of egg salad, spiced fruits, oysters, aspar- 
agus and snails in vinegar, Then, having stirred 
up the juices of the stomach to the point of 
keen expectation, they proceeded to realization 
by way of fish—principally mullet, which was 
regarded as the “ top-notcher’”’ of fishes, served 
with a paste prepared of the flesh of the sea 
hedgehog reduced to pulp,with o1l,pepper,onions, 
dates and mustard; while,when the Emperor was 
served with the priceless liver, the dish was but 
faintly seasoned with salt, pepper and oil, and 
served with chicken livers garnee. After fish 
and game, pork was the most esteemed meat 
dish and it was served in the form of a roast 
stuffed with sausages. The dessert was formed 
of fruits In season, the luscious grape being a 
close competitor with the apple. 


Curious Facts. 


— Professor McGee computes that if the mass 
of all the lands of the globe, above sea-level, 
were poured into the Pacific Ocean, only one- 
eighth of its basin would be filled. Three-fourths 
of the world’s surface is water; and half of this 
water surface is in this great ocean, while its 
abysses are at such depth that a much larger pro- 
portion of the water of the planet has been gath- 
ered into its basin. 

— In order to supply the Coolgardie and Kal- 
goorlie gold fields in western Australia with 
water, an aqueduct is under construction, lead- 
ing from a@ reservoir on the Helena river, 328 
miles distant, and 2700 feet below the level of 
the district to be supplied. The water is to be 
carried in a thirty-inch pipe, and elevated from 
tableland to tableland by means of e/ght pump- 
ing stations. The cost of the work is estimated 
at $15,000,000, and the annual expense for operat- 
ing and interest at $1,750,000; but those who have 
undertaken it believe that the gold fields, for the 
benefit of which they are working, are the rich- 
est in the world. 

— At the meeting of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society at Philadelphia, in April, Prof 
Lewis M. Haupt described the methods by which 
the principle of reaction has lately been em- 
ployed as a new form of tool for deepening rivers 
and harbors. The manner in which this priucl- 
ple acts is shown by the abnormal depths found 
in gorges and under the lee of obstacles in flow- 
ng water. Bya skillful arrangement of couuter- 
scarps a continuous channel can be secured 
across an obstructing bar at half the cost of the 
usual devices, and with the aid of natura: forces, 
which will maintain the channels carved out by 
them. 

—Of the eighty-five thousand Indians in 
the five civilized tribes -—Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaws, Chicasaws and Semifioles—less than 
fifteen thousand are full bloods, so the Indian 
will soon lose his racial identity. All the tribes 
except the Creeks have passed laws admitting 
the intermarried whites or ‘“‘squaw men ”’ to full 
citizenship, and too, at the time of their removal 
to the territory many of the Indians owned 














slaves, who, when freed by the war, became citi- 





zens. Now many members of the tribes have in 
their veins the blood of three races. 

‘——Every biade of grass, every flower and tree, 
bas learned in California a different habit trom 
that of its own family in the Eastern States,— 
that is, those whose families are represented at 
all in that intemperate zone. It is a wonderful 
story of botanic promotions, which would make a 
fascinating book “all by its lonesome.” Out 
here the Eastern annuals learn to be perennials, 
the Eastern herbs graduate to bushes; the East- 
ern bushes burgeon out as trees. For a little in- 
stance: Many who read this will remember, as" 
Ido, the elderberry bush of Back East; here the 
elderberry becomes a tree, and I cut one down 
on my own place which was nineteen inches in 
diameter—cut it down because of its interference 
with a lordly sycamore, each one of whose four 
trnnks was nearly twice as large. 

——Counting In the Pacific basin the land 
draining towards its depths, its province is *he 
home of half the population of the globe. The 
newest and the oldest of the nations alike look 
out on its expanse. It was probab'y seen first 
by Caucasian eyes from our approach by Balboa, 
in 1513. Its conquest began seven years later— 
just a century before the Mayflower—when Ma- 
gellan entered its great expanse, through the 
strait which bears his name, and bya peculiar 
historic coincidence, moved toward Asia along 
the line of American expansion in these later 
days, visiting the Ladrones and finally the Phil- 
ippines, where his remains rest. 

—Fish kept in filtered water will die. This 
is because the nutriment in the fluid has been 
filtered out of it. What is nutriment to the fish, 
however, proves injurious to mankind when it 18 
taken in a beverage. 

—— The last Con ess created 11,316 new offices 
and employments, ut ap annual compensation of 
$7,927,629. As the Congress also abolished 1815 
Offices, the net increase is 9501, with an aggre- 
gate of $6,986,158 in salaries and wages. 

—tThe belief prevails in China that women 
who Wear short hair will in the next world 
transferred into men. 

——Strange to relate, more people hive to be 
centenarians in warm countries than in cold 
ones. } 

——In Wales there are five hundred thousand 
people who cannot speak English; in Ireland 
there are thirty thousand who speak only Irish, 
and in Scotland there are forty thousand who 
speak only Gaelic. 

—Concrete strengthened with steel—or ferro 
concrete—is being used for water mains in Bel- 
gium. For moderate pressures—that is, heads 
below sixty-six feet—a skeleton of steel bars of 
double-T section Is prepared, some of the bars 
running lengthwise of the pipe, while these are 
wrapped with a spiral of similar bars spaced ac 
cording to the pressure to be borne. The skele- 
ton, in lengths of ten feet, is placed in a vertical 
mould, which is then filled with quick-setting 
cement. For greater heads, up to the maximum 
of 138 fect, the basis of the pipe is a steel tube 
one-twenty-fifth inch thick, with a steel skeleton 
both inside aud outside. 

—tThere is great grief at Rouen, France, 
where the famous bell known as “ Ruuvel,’ 
which for an uninterrupted period of six hun 
dred years, has rung the curfew, has just exhib- 
ited a serious crack. It is feared that repairs 
are impossible and that the bell wilt never ring 
again. 

—tThe notion that a wet season in England‘is 
followed by one in Australia has been disproven 
by Mr. H. C. Russell. 


Hotes and Queries. 


OysTERS.— D. T”’: On the Eastern coast of 
the United States there is one species of oyster, 
found only along the coast frum Cape Cod to the 
Rio Grande. On the Western coast there are 
three species of native oysters, all small and of 
poor flavor. These are all found on the coast of 
California, Oregon and Washington. To supply 
the demand on the Pacific coast, seed oysters are 
brought annually from the waters of the Atlan- 
tic and planted in the various bays of the Pacific. 
Both the Atlantic and Pacific oyster are as to 
the sexes separate, each one being either male 











‘or female. The European oysters are all her- 


maphrodite; that is, eachis both maleand fe- 
male. The Japan oyster is the largest, one 
oyster furnishing a bountiful meal for six or 
seven men. The sexes in these oysters are also 
separate. 

Sort Corns.—S. L.”: They are frequently 
caused by carelessness in drying between the 
toes. A good system of treatment is this: Wash 
the feet every night in warm water and a little 
toilet disinfectant. Dry between the toes thor- 
oughly, rubbing the corn for afew minutes with 
the towel. This will probably be rather painful, 
but rubbing the corn after it has been softened 
in the water hasa tendency to reduce it. Then 
dust it thickly with a good boracic acid powder 
and place between the corn and the toe next ita 
piece of absorbent cotton, thickly covered with 
the powder. The wool will prevent pressure on 
the tender part. 

THE NAMES OF Popgs.—‘ S. K.”: The prac- 
tice of altering the Christign (not the family) 
name of a Pope at consecration commenced in 
the sixth century, but did not come into common 
use till the tenth. Sergius II. was the first Pope 
who changed his name on assuming the Papal 
chair. One reason assigned for his doing so is 
that his real name was Hogsmouth, which she 
wished to rid himself of, but Chambers says his 
name was Peter di Porca. and it was the name 
Peter he changed, out. of deference to St. Peter, 
thinking it arrogance to style himself Peter II. 

EXCAVATIONS.— Henry”: The German Ori- 
ental Society is publishing two interesting re- 
ports on excavation in Babylon and Egypt. The 
expedition in Mesopotamia has been working at 
Fara and Abu-Hatal, ancient sites of Babylonian 
civilization which flourished long before the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Numerous sarcophagi have 
been found there. These were mostly of burned 
clay. The bodies were placed in them wrapped 
in mats. Very seldom was a body found without 
some drinking utensils. In the same graves nu- 
merous little alabaster pots were discovered filled 
with paint. In some cases the pots were joined 
together to form a sort of palette. Many neck- 
lets of agate and mother-of-pearl were also 
found, and io one case the body was supplied 
with. fishing hooks and other piscatorial ap- 
pliances. The Egyptian excavations were con- 
ducted among the ruined graves of Abusir, 
chiefly among the graves of Greeks who settled 
in Egypt previous to the time of Alexander the 
Great. Here, too, alabaster vessels were found, 
these containing ointments, each being marked 
with the name of its particular unguent. In 
some graves quantities of food were found, and 
in nearly every case a pair of strong shoes and a 
walking-stick were enclosed. The Greeks had 
in their mouths a small silver coin for paytng 
Charon, while the Egyptians were supplied with 
the effigies of this oarsman. 

IMPORTED GEMS.—“ Marie”: According to 
the compilation of the Government officials which 
has just been completed, diamonds and other 
precious stones of a value exceeding $30,000,000 
were brought into the United States between 
June 30, 1902,and June 30, 1903, and even this enor- 
mous total is probably below the actual value, 
for the figures are taken from the invoices of the 
importers, who are not likely to overvalue pack- 
ages on which they must pay a high import duty. 
In 1902 the importations on this count amounted 
to $23,000,000; in 1901 to $20,000,000; in 1899 to 
$14,000,000; in 1896 to $9,000,000; in 1897 to 
$2,500,000; in 1896 to $6,750,000; in 18956 to 
$7,500,000; in 1894 to $5,500,000. Between 1887 
and 1890 they had increased from $10,000,000 to 
$16,000,000, but in the next three years they fell 
off even more rapidly to $5,500,000. The Spring 
field Republican says that the influence of the 
depression of 1893 is very clearly marked in the 
small importations for the following year, while 
the tide of prosperity which set in in 1898 has 
carried the figures far beyond all previous rec- 
ords. Thus the total value of diamonds and 
other gems brought into the United States in the 
year just ended was half again as great as in the 
preceding year, more than twice as great as in 
1899 and three times as great as in apy year down 
to 1887. At present, according to the authority 
given above, there exists a discrimination of 
ten per cent. in favor of the cutting of precious 
stones in America, with the result that a steadily 
increasing proportion of the totalimports are in 
uncut form. Thus che value of uncut stones im- 
ported has increased from $2,500,000 in 1898 to 
$10,000,000 in 1908, or about one-third of the total. 








SHORTHAND.—“Tyro”: Even before the da 
of the printing presses Cicero introduced a oon 
tem of shorthand reporting, called the Tyronean 
method, from Tyro, a freedman, who was one of 
Cicero’s most expert writers. That even at that 
early date systems of shorthand writing—stenog- 
raphy—came into general use for certair pur- 
poses, and that the methods were very effective 
we may infer from a passage in Horace. who, 
when addressing a shorthand writer, says: ‘You 
write in such a manner that you will have no oc- 
casién-in four whole years to ask for another 
sheet of parchment.” Julius Cesar caused the 
proceedings of the Roman Senate to be pub- 
lished daily, and these reports were taken down 
by trained writers, who were called tabu- 
larii, being what we today style reporters 
These reporters were probably only rapid 
writers, using the ordinary characters. The 
reports were revised and edited before their ex- 
posure to the public eye, and were then circu- 
lated even in the distant provinces—just the 
same as the Congressional Record is now sent to 
the constituents of members of our Congress. 
Prior to this time the great annals of the law- 
makers were written ontablets and placed in a 
room of the pontiff, where they were accessible 
to the public. The people had to go to the 
“* newspaper,” and it was not delivered at their 
homes as now. This room of the pontiff wasa 
general reading-room. 
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5 Waist, 
Cape, 32 to 40tus:, 32 to40 bust. 
Bleuse Waist with Cape Collar. 4457. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, the fronts, 
back and cape-collar. The portions of the waist are 
arranged over the lining and the cape-collar over 
both. At the neck is astanding collar, that is closed, 
with the waist at the centre front. The sleeves are 
the new ones, with deep, pointed cuffs, and are 
arranged over fitted linings. To the lower edge of 
the waist is attached a basque portion, that extends 
below the belt and serves to keep it in place, se 
avoiding all bulk beneath the skirt. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4§ yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2§ yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 456;, is cut 1n sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and #-inch bust measure. 





Blease Waist. 4558. 

The blouse is made over a fitted lining that closes 
at the centre front. On this lining are arranged the 
pliin back and the plaited fronts, that are faced and 
turned back to form the narrow revers. The trim- 
ming is arranged round the neck at the back, to form 
points at the front. The sleeves are snug to the 
elbows, but full above the narrow cuffs. At the neck 
is a collar that-combines the two materials. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3 yards 27 inches wide, 1g yards 44 inches wide. 
or 1 yards 52 inches wide, with 1g yards of velvet te 
make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4558, is cut in sizes for a2, 34, 36, 36 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4669 Circular Skirt 
with Flounce, 
22 to 33 waist 





32 to 40 bust. 


Cireular Skirt with Fleunce. 4559. 

The skirt consists of the skirt proper and the 
flounce, both of which are circular. The skirt is laid 
in perpendicular tucks at front and back and ina 
deep tuck at its lower edge beneath which the flounce 
is attached. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 21 inches wide, 6§ yards 27 inches wide, 
or ¢ yards 44 inches wide, with 6} yards of applique 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4559, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Tucked Blouse. 4560. 


The design is simplicity itself, all the effect of elab- 
oration being obtained by trimming. The lining is 
smoothly fitted, and both it and the waist are closed 
at the back. The yoke is separate, made of combined 
tucking and net, and below it the front and backs are 
laid in narrow tuck3, those at the centre front full 
length, others extending to yoke depth only. The 
sleeves are arranged over fitted linings that support 
the full puffs, and whichare faced to form the caps 
below which the bell-shaped portions ase tucked for 
several inches. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide 
or 3 yards 44 inches wide, with 1] yard of net 40 inches 
wide, } yard of chiffon and one-half yard of tucking 
to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4560, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-bust measure. 
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4861 Shirred Blouse. 
$2 to 40 bust. 


Shirred Blouse. 4561. 


The waist is made over a fitted lining that closes at 
the centre front. Both the fronts and back are shirred 
to yoke depth and are combined with the lace to give 
the effect of straps over the shoulders. The vest is 
narrow, faced with lace to form the square, and cov- 
ered with frills below. At the edges of the fronts, 
which are outlined with ruches of chiffon, are narrow 
extensions of velvet that give the effect of a plain 
waistcoat over the full frills. The sleeves are shirred 
to fit snugly below the shoulders and include shirred 
cuffs, but form full puffs between thetwo. The belt 
is wide; shirréd ‘at the centre front. 

The quantity.of material required for the medium 
size is 6 yards 2linches wide,5 yards 27 inches wide, 
or 33 yards 44 inches wide with 3 yard of bias velvet, g 
yards of all-over lace,§ yards of chiffon or lace frilling 
and 13 yards of ruching to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4561, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





4662 Walking Skirt, 
22 to 39 waist. 








Walking Skirt. 4568. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 

Walking skirts that just touch the sidewalk are 
among the latest decreed by fashion and are exceed. 
ingly graceful. This admirable model is shown in 
royal blue zibeline simply stitched with corticelli 
stik, but is adapted to all cloths and suiting materials. 
The wide tucks are both new and desirable, and the 
skirt can be fitted with darts or gathered at the belt 
as preferred. 

The skirt is made in three portions all of which ar @ 
circular. The lower edges of the two upper portions 
are laid in tucks that conceal the joinings, and at the 
lower edge of the skirt isa hem of corresponding 
width. The fullness at the back is laid in inverted 
plaits when the darts are used, or gathered when they 
are omitted. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4g yards 44 inches wide or 4 yards 52 inches 
wide:®: « ! 

The pattern, 4562, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 
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HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue c: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassacH “ETTS PLOUGH 


MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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Meyer Jonasson & (0. 


Tremont and Boylston Streets 





Are showing an exclusive assortment of the season’s most 

desirable styles of Tailored Suits, in Dress and Walking 

lengths---also an extensive display of the newest coat effects 
‘Styles that you do not see elsewhere.” 





TAILORED DRESS SUITS . . $27 5() $68.00 


Many new effects. 


TAILORED WALKING SUITS $20.00 ” 538.50 





Velveteen Shirt-waist Suits 
$15.50 | 











back materials .... . 


COVERT CORSET COATS 
and plain BLACK JACKETS 


---Skinner satin lined. 


with flat Duchess muff . . 


ISABELLA FOX SET---Large 
with Pillow muff ... . 


Oe aoe ees 


brush ends flat or round muff 


PERSIAN PAW SET . . 


Genuine MARTEN SET . . 





NEW ULSTERS---of Bannockburn tweeds, melton and plaid 


Seasonable lengths. 


CAPE COATS---3-4 length with 1-2 fitted back, also Collar- 
less FLY FRONT COATS---velvet and heavy braid trimmed 


Special price . .. oes 


Fur Neckwear Novelties 


Ermine, Moleskin, Eastern Mink, Russian and Hudson Bay 
Sables, Chinchilla, Black Lynx and Foxes. 


Combination MOLE and ERMINE Set---Stole 380 00 


Genuine MOLESKIN SET---with flat Duchess $3 5 00 


SABLE FOX SET-—-Double scarf with large §3() 00 


*$18.7544522.50 
$15.00 © $25.00 


a 


: 


flat long Stole $50 00 














Che" Morse. 


Feed Grain to Foals. 


‘In cases where the brood mare must 
work daily, the colt needs careful attention 
in feeding. Whole oats make a splendid 
ration, and so much the better if these can 
be mixed with a little bran,’’ remarks a 





me a letter. A message well sympathized ; 
a horse to be ambassador for an ass. Marry, 
sir, you must send the ass upun the horse, 
for he is very slow gaited.”’ 

“Taming of the Shrew ”’: ‘* As many dis- 
eases as two and fifty horses.”’ 


*“‘Henry VIII.”: ‘* Anger is like a full |. 


hot horse.’’ 
‘¢ King Richard III.’’: ** A horse! a horse! 


horseman in the Live Stock Indicator. ‘‘ It! My kingdom for a horse ! ” 


should be fed in a manger ‘by itself and 


should be given only such quantity as will French swords.”’ 


be eaten up clean. If handled in this way 
the colt from the working mare may be kept 


in good flesh and will make practically as [ 


much growth during the first year as one 
whose dam is allowed to run idle. In this case 
the weaning period is,passed through with- 
out.any injurious effect to the colt, so 
that at no time is the strong, healthy 
growth interrupted. It sometimes hap- 
pens that corn is more plentiful than oats 
or bran, and there is some temptation to 
feed a little too much corn. This, however, 
isa mistake. It will be profitable to sell 
the corn and buy oats, because with horses 
selling at present prices there is no form of 
feeding done on the farm that will give bet- 
ter returns than in this instance, providing 
plenty of frame-making food is used.’’ 


Shakspere on Horses. 


A few extracts from the plays of William 
Shakspere reveul the great poet in the 
novel light of an accomplished horse re- 
porter. One-of his characters indulges in 
the following panegyric: 

*“T will not change my horse with any 
that treads but on four pasterns.- Ha, ha! 
he bounds from the earth as if his entrails 
were hairs; le cheval volant, the Pegasus, 
chez les marines de feu! When I bestride 
him, I soar, I am a hawk; he trots the air; 
the earth sings when he touches it; the 
basest horn of his hoof is more musical than 
the pipe of Hermes. 

** He’s of the color of nutmeg—and of the 
best of ginger. It is a beast for Perseus; 
he is pure air and fire; and the dull ele- 
ments of earth and water never appear in 
him; he is, indeed, a horse; and all other 
jades you may call beasts. Indeed, my lord, 
it is a most absolute and excellent horse. 

‘** It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is 
like the bidding of a monarch and his 
countenance enforces homage. No more, 
cousin! .Nay, the..man hath no wit that 
cannot from the rising of the lark to the 
lodging of the lamb vary deserved praise 
on my palfrey; it is a theme fluent as 
the sea; twine the sands into eloquent 
tongues, and my horse is argament for 
them all; ’t is a subject for a sovereign to 
reason on, and fora sovereign’s sovereign 
to ride on; and for the world familiar to 
us and unknown to lay apart their particu- 
lar functions and wonder at him. I once 
writ a sonnet in his praise and begun thus: 
* Wonder of nature,’ ”’ etc. 

The lines above quoted are uttered by 
the Dauphin and Orleans in the third act of 
** King Henry V.” (first part). 

In the course of the word-fencing between 
Benedik and Beatrice in ‘*‘ Measure for 
Measure,”’ the former observes: 

**I would my horse had the speed of your 
tongue and so good a continuer.’’s ’ 

In the same play Dogberry sagely notes: 
‘© and two men ride a horse, one must ride 
behind.”’ 

**Love’s Labor Lost’’: ‘‘The hobby 
horse is forgot. Callest thou my love a 
hobby horse? No, master, the hobby horse 
is but a colt, and your love perhaps a Hack- 








ney. Fetch hither theswain ; he must carry 


** Hamlet ’’: ‘*Six Barbary. horses, six 

“King Lear’’: ‘*In pure kindness to his 
horse, buttered his hay.’’ 

Hundreds of similar allusions to horses 
may be traced with the aid of the Shaks- 
perian concordance, and perhaps will af-. 
ford the amateur crytogramist plenty of 
material to prove that Shakspere was a 
hostler. Evidently it was not for nothing 
that the poet, as a youth, held horses at. the 
theatre door.—Phila. Evening Telegram. 

Horses require a considerable amount of 
water daily, the quantity varying with dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, the amount of 
work performed, etc. The time of watering, 
whether before or after feeding, is a matter 
of little importance, and, generally speak- 
ing, may be regulated to suit the conven- 
ience of the feeder. Horses become used to 
either method of watering, and irregularity 
should be avoided, as sudden cbanges are 
apt to prove disturbing. 


a> 








Generally speaking, hor-es digest the 
bulky and fibrous part of their food less 
thoroughly than do cattle; and hence very 
coarse fodder pays better fed to cows than 
to horses. 





Judging by the average results, repre- 
senting the practice of a large number of 
successful American feeders, and also the 
results of many tests at the experiment sta- 
tions in different parts of the United States, 
horses with light work consume on an av- 
erage a ration furnishing per day 0.99 pound 
of digestible protein and 14,890 calories of 
energy per one thousand pounds live 





Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








A VERMONT MAN’S CUBAN BEE FARM. 
See descrivtive article. 





weight. Similar values for horses at mod- 
erate work are 1.49 pounds digestible pro- 
tein and 22,710 calories. 








Notes From Washington, D. C. 


Secretary Wilson is becoming quite proud 
of his Washington Experiment Station. 
‘“*While the various Government experiment 
stations scattered over the whole United 
States’? he said, in speaking of this new 
Government farm recently established on 
what was the Lee estate, ‘‘are doing a 
splendid work which cannot, in fact, be 
accomplished through any other means, few 
of them can compare with what the experi- 
ment station at Washington is and will be, 
where ‘such a large corps of the best spe- 
cialists in the world are congregated and are 
giving the project their personal attention. 
By keeping a careful scrutiny of the devel- 


| opments in every part of the world, in their 


various lines, these experts allow no chance 
to pass for experimenting with the intro- 
daction of foreign plants and in increasing 
the value of plants already in America. 
Much of this work is only in the plan stage, 
but we do things here, and plans are con- 
tinually being carried into practice. 

**T hope there will come a time,’’ contin- 
ued Mr. Wilson, ** when this country will 


‘not have to import large quantities of drugs 


of uncertain purity, but will raise on its own 
soil the plants which produce them. I be- 
lieve the American farmers are beginning 
to see the advantage of planting blue grass, 
a natural enemy to the weed, which crowds 
out every vestige of these pests in a field 
where it.is planted, forming as finea lawn 
and pasture as could be desired. I hope to 


varieties of sweet corn, for a given locality, 
will be known to a certainty ; when we shall 
know when to use shade and when not to 
use it, and so on through endless things.”’ 


The Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
periment farm has grown a fine crop 
of ginseng on a small pilot of sandy 
loam, once a part of the old Lee es- 
tate. Ginseng is the Chinese cure-all- 
root, of which so much -has been heard 
lately. Ginseng has really very few medici- 
nal properties, the belief of the Chinese in 
its healing virtues being almost entirely su- 
perstitious. However, if the Orientals, af- 
fording an almost unlimited market, con- 
tinue in this superstition, the American 
grower is likety to profit by the fact, and 
continue to export dried ginseng roots, 
worth from $6 to $8a pound. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued an: interest- 
ing bulletin on the culture of this plant. 


One of the hybridizing experts of the’ De- 
partment of Agriculture is working upon 
the production of an ever-bearing straw- 
berry, that is, one which will bear during 
the growing season. It is believed that it 
will be possible to produce a strawberry 
which will bear a continuous crop of six or 
possibly eight weeks duration, though, of 
course, the production will not beas heavy 
at any one time as is the case.in the present 
variety. Such a strawberry would be of 
great value for the home garden. Even 


| now, by planting four or five varieties rang- 


ing from very early to very late, it is pos- 
sible for the gardener to almost double the 
length of his strawberry season over that of 
the old-time gardener of twenty-five years 
ago. 

The Department of Commerce has issued 
areport indicating a great destruction in 
the cork forests in Italy. This should stim- 
ulate the introduction of cork oaks into the 
United States. Some efforts were made 
many years ago along these lines, and occa- 
sionally cork oaks are found today in some 
of the Southern States, although the exper- 
iment was never fully carried out. It must 
be quite certain that we have localities 
where cork-oak forests would find as cun- 
genial a home and produce as profitably as 
they do today in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Portugal is estimated to have six 
bundred thousand acres in cork and Spain a 
like area. Italy has-about' two hundred 
thousand acres. It is stated that the trees 
easily reach an age of two hundred years. 
They yield cork in their thirtieth year and 
continue to do so every seven years. In 
Italy large areas of cork, forests have been 
felled for charcoal. 


The potato 1s a great crop in Germany as 
@ food, starch’ and alcohol supply. Last 
year ninety million gallons of potato alcohol 
were produced. The food consumption of 
potatoes in Germany in 1902 was nearly one 
and a half. billion bushels, or twenty-five 
bushels per capita, one-half of which was 
by human beings and the balance as stock 
food. In the United States the 1902 crop 
was 284,000,000 bushels, with the high aver- 
age yield of ninety-six bushels per acre, 
practically all of which, were home con- 
sumed, and in addition to which we imported 


consumption in 1902 was less than four 
bushels. 

Potato culture in Germany ‘has reached 
almost an exact science as compared with 
methods in the United States. While our 
average yield per acre in 1902 was ninety- 
six bushels, the German average in the same 
year was 199 bushels, and in 1901 217 bush-. 


jels. This difference is accounted for by the 


stated fact that potato cultivation, like all 
farming on a large scale in Germany, is 
based on an exact knowledge of the soil 
and every surrounding influence. The agri- 
cultural schools of Germany have trained 
an army of practical chemists experi in soil 
analysis and familiar with the requirements 
of every crop: planted. The effective value 


‘| of every kindof fertilizer in sand, clay or 


loam, and the efficacy of plowing under 
green crops, are accurately known. The 
ministry of agriculture has spent millions of 
dollars and decades of study in working 
out the whole problem of varieties, soils, 





planting, cultivation and harvesting for 


see the time, for instance, when the best |' 


over seven million bushels. Our per capita |. 
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the German farmer. There is little of 
the careless hit-or-miss guesswork farming, 
whichis too common in many sections in 
the United States. This single instance of 
more ‘han doubling the average American 
potato yield in Germany shows the vast 
national advantage to be gained through an 
effective American Deprrtment of Agricult- 
ure, well supplied with appropriations by 
Congress for the working out of farm prob- 
lems in every branch. It is not in any sense 
an over-statement to say that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is or should be the 
greatest and most important department o 

the national cabinet. 


The Department of Agriculture is looking 
into the properties of the so-called wild 
rice which grows over a great.area both in 
the United States and Canada in the fresh- 
water sections. Aside from its possible 
value as a human food, it claims a certain 
sentimental interest, sinceit was probably 
| the chief starchy food of vast tribes of early 
American aborigines, and it is now. said to 
be eaten by about thirty thousand Indians. 
In addition to this it is the principal fatten- 
ing agent for countless American wild fowl. 
The bobolink of the spring-time changes his 
coat in the summer and becomes the tooth- 
some and much-hunted reed or rice bird of 
the fall, frequenting the rice swamps in vast 
numbers. 

This cereal has recently. been placed on 
the market as a breakfast food. In compo- 
sition it somewhat resembles common rice, 
but when cooked tastes somewhat like bar- 
ley. Guy E. MITcHELL. 
+> + -_____ 


We read with interest of the two children 
in Asheville, N.C., who have attained the 
respective ages of seven and five years, and 
the respective heights of four feet and three 
feet, six inches. Whether this is in their 
stocking feet is not stated, but the fact that 
they are still growing goes to show that 
there are other forms of precccity than the 
mental development for which we are our- 
selves so extraneously famous. 
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Insinuating strangers who ‘approach in 
the name of the Boston Floating Hospital 
are good persons not to become acquainted 
with. There is only one person authorized 
to ask for contributions, and the institution 
is itself so well established that the one per- 
son is all that is necessary. No others need 
apply, although it has lately developed that 
several unauthorized persons have taken it 
upon themselves to do so, and in some in- 
stances considerable to their own profit. 
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Of VALUE TO HORSEMEN.—Do you turn 
your horses out forthe winter? If so, we 
want to call your attention to a very impor- 
tant matter. Horses, which have been used 
steadily at work, either on the farm or road, 
have quite likely. had.some strains whereby 
lameness or enlargements have been caused. 
Or perhaps new Jife is needed to be infused 
into their legs. Gombault’s Caustic Balsam 
applied as per directions, just us you are 
turning the horse out, will be of great bene- 
fit; and this is the time when it can be used 
very successfully. One great advantage in 
using this remedy is that after it is applied 
it needs no care or attention, but does its 
work well and at atime when the horse is 
having a rest. Of course it can be used 
with equal success while horses are in the 
stable, but many people in turning their 
horses out would use Caustic Balzam if they 
were reminded of it, and this article is given 
as a reminder. 
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—tThe thermometer used by physicians is not 
free from the risk of conveying germs, which 
may lodge in the graduations on the glass and 
escape removal by the usual washing and wip- 
ing. A French physician has devised a pocket 
case for carrying the clinical thermometer con. 
stantly immersed in a sterilizing solution. An 
outer tube, fitted with a fluid-tight cap, is par- 
tially filled with any suitable liquid antiseptic, 
and the thermometer is carried ina perforated 
metallic holder, fitting into this tube. 

——Meteors, or shooting stars, flash into light 
on striking: the earth’s atmosphere, and meas- 
urement of the height at which this light begins 
has given an idea of the outer limit of the gas- 
eous sea surrounding our globe. From such 
measurements Professor Newcomb has esti- 
mated the depth of the atmosphere to be between 
one hundred and 110 miles. Lord Rayleigh has 
attributed the blue of the sky to sunlight re- 
flected from minute particles of oxygen and ni- 
trogen in the upper layers of the air, and Prof. 
T. J. J. See of Washington now suggests that 
observations of the disappearance of this blue 
color after sunset give another method of deter- 
mining the atmosphere’s. depth. The height of 
the fading blue is calculated from the sun’s de- 
pression at the instant. Several observations 
have given an average of 131 miles, and Dr. See 
believes that this estimate is accurate within 
five or ten miles. 
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HUNTING 
IN CANADA 


For trustworthy information apply to 
H. J. COLVIN, 362 Washington St.. Boston. 


LOW BATE one'way excursions to 
Pacific Coast in Canadian Pacific Ry. 
modern, comfortable. upholstered tour- 
ist cars without change. 


» ANOTHER LOW BATE to Pacific 
Coast and Return in October. 
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write ua the pert 3 we will give you . 
VETERINARY ADVICE FREE ay 
pet Write tor pei ything for 


HORSE REMEDIES CO.. Fall River, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL 


SHORT-HORNS 
SCOTCH AND BATES. 


Two dark red, finely bred bulls, one year old for sale 
Also some Bates-bred sons of Count Waterloo 151016 
Write for description and price. 


MARTIN FLYNN & SONS, Des Moines, la. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


e nice yor bulls are now offered for sale. 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re- 
utation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Res 
ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly. 


Address as above. : 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


Spotted and solid colors. Children’s ponies and 
‘taney drivers. Farm ]§ miles from Williams’ Bay on 
Lake Geneva. 
¥F. D. COWLES P. O. East Delavan, Wis. 


ANY CAT Send word to us and we will pre- 


ILLS? 
SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


treatment of this little animal. 
of good quality, in calf to one of the great 

















when sick are very helpless. Wal- 
— Bidge Farms, Box 2023, Bos- 
Scotch sires of the period, and a ew 
HIGH-CLASS BULLS 
for sale at prices you can stand. 
Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE, 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario. Canada 
Evergreen Park Short-horns. 


ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. 
Greenfield, Adair Co., la. 


2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA RED 
HERD BULLS FOR SALE. 

Herd numbers 60 head of Scotch breeding cows of 
Lavender, Victoria, Orange Blossom, Gwendoline, 
Miss Ramsden, Verbena and Acanthus families. Gul«- 
en Champion heads the herd. Low thick cattle witi 
extra spring of rib and thick meaty backs is the sort 
we breed. 


-H. GODMAN. 


WABASH, IND. 
PURE BRED 


Hereford Cattle. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 
BILLINGS FARM. 


Woodstock, Vt. 


Where can be found high-bred Jerseys and 
Southdown Sheep, combined with the vigor 
and constitution imparted by sweet hill past- 
ures and pure water of Vermont, giving the 
essential qualifications necessary for founda- 
tion stock. No inferior animals kept in 
either herd or flock or offered for sale at any 
price. For particulars address the manager, 


GEORGE AITKEN, 
Woodstock, Vt. 














AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARISBS. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting an 

disease, so liable to 1ollow while eruptions an 

are rmitted to remain on the skin. 


thorough oe It 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

- 115 Fulton St.. New York. 


| J.C. KEITH 


Auction and Commission Dealer in 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


aud manufacturer of Carriages. Wagons. H;:;; 
and Horse Goods of every description 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a, » 
PRIVATE: SALES: DAILY 


We carry a stock of single and doub|- 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have t}), 
est stock of harness of any concern j;, ° 
England and sell at the lowest prices. Low 
and regular end spring Boston styl+ milk ws 
All correspondence cheerfully and pri), 
answered. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHOR: 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPP! 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcom: 








SHORT-HORNS. 


Consist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped ca: 
of the most approved breeding and type. Gay \ 
arch and St. Valentine blood combined. Tie '.,, 
product of the herd is for sale. 


GREEN BROS., Farmland, ini 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from Ameriea’s most famous he: 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted } 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trink+ 
Baron Keithsburg, and_other winners. 

Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 


W. S. MARR, 


Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 
SCOTLAND. 


Short-horn Cattle. 


NE of the oldest established herds in Scotland 
The Bessie, Missie, Princess Royal. Clara 
oan Lady, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and 
Butterfly tribes; bred-on the farm for gener 
ations.. Alike in blood, alike in type. 
Annual sale of bull calves in October. 








MAGNER’S 


STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 


The well-known authority on. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 


CONTENTS 

















. Feeding and Watering. 


i6. Teaching Tricks. 19. How to Tell the Exact 
Equestrianing. Age. 
17. Stables. 20. Shoeing 


Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 
DISEASES of HORSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 
horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave been the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
nad been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of secrecy, at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given in 
this ea 

This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his faculties 
the colt becomes a useful horse. 

Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Magner’s 
system is the best and must humane 
in existence. 

. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 

“This book ought to be understood by 
every one who handles horses.’’ 

D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 

“This book contains the most useful 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
in any single volume or work.”’ 

Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: oves 
one thousand illustrations. 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. One 
new subscription to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, and 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 
$4.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
3 State Street., Boston, Mass. 








PERCHERON 


bey 96 Our 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State fair, excepting one. 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 


the last 


Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 


Importers 
and Breeders 





BULLS IN SERVICE: MP. SCOTTISH 


MP. LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN. 
DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUST 11. 


Particulars later. For catalogues address 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P. Q., Canada. 


HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS. 


IMP. JOY OF MORNING 153003. 


HERO 145553. All Bred at Collynie. 





SINNISSIPP! SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
‘Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all cemmunications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. Telephone 36. 





Catalogue 
CHARLES E. CLAPP, ° - 





ROSEMONT HEREFORDS ##¥st» scnops7, 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 
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